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CHAPTER iTII. 


THE INSCRIPTION, 


Mr. NEVILLE was true to his appointment near the bathing 
machines, at eleven o’clock on the morning following the General’s 
little party. . He was rather before his time, for -he was.curious to 
know what Miss Flora Jenkinson could by any possibility wish to 
consult him upon. The Leigh policeman who observed everything, 
took notice of Mr. Neville’s presence, 

‘*Looks bad,”’ the official said to himself, “a young chap like 
that. spying out at the females bathing. It’s natural in an old 
fellow—it’s what they call a fatherly interest in them—like ‘to’see 
them undressed, of course; but a young man ought to be ashamed 
of himself.—Good morning, sir !’’ he said, addressing Mr. Neville. 

“ Good morning policeman! I beg your pardon! I ought to call 
you by your proper name, only I don’t know.it.”’ 

“My name, sir, when not on duty, is Bugge, Christian name, 
Humphrey. I hope you don’t see anything comical in the names, 
Mr. Neville ?’’ 

‘* Dear me, no!’’ replied the curate. 

‘* | thought you smiled, sir,—parties have gone so far as todo so. 
There was a young man of Leigh who once took the liberty to call 
me Hum-bug—it was his fun, you see, and he laughed, and the 
low lot of people about laughed, and I waited, Mr. Neville. He left 
the ‘‘Chester Arms”’ at eleven o’clock one evening, and, I am 
Sorry to say, the young gentleman was in liquor. You would 
hardly believe me, Mr. Neville, the magistrate took such a severe 
view of the case, when he was brought before them, that he had to 
goto jail fora week. The evidence was uncommon strong against 
that young man.” 

‘*T think it a most respectable name, I assure you, Mr. Bugge ; 
and I had no idea of laughing—indeed, I should be sorry to make 
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an enemy of any one, much less of so excellent an officer as you 
appear to be. I think that is Miss Jenkinson? I must say, good. 
morning.”’ 

The policeman looked after him. ‘‘I don’t much like that 
young man,”’ he said to himself; ‘‘he sticks invisible pins into 
you, and you feel the prick and can't find the pin; he is what they 
call sarcastic, I suppose. I wonder what he wants with Miss Flora 
Jenkinson. It can’t be love-making, because it’s broad day, and 
she ain’t so young as she was, All ‘them old cats choose the dusk 
of the evening. She is a handing of him something,—it’s a bottle, I 
think ! can’t be drink on the sly, surely? She might be, though, for 
she signed the paper about the Permissive Bill they took round, 
Now I would give ten shillings if I could only just hear what my 
lady and gentleman areafter.’”” But Miss Flora had no intention 
whatever that the policeman or any one else should be the wiser 
for her conversation with Mr. Neville. 

* Woukd you walk a little this way,”’ she said, ‘‘ where we 
cannot be overheard. You will think it very strange of me to seek 
this interview ; but I.do so want your advice. I don’t like much 
to talk upon the subject, it is so delicate; it is about that poor little 
child who was drowned the other day.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the curate; “ what of him ?’’ 

**T believe, Mr. Neville, he had no father, no mother, no 
relation to claim him. I did hear that you took the woman who 
appeared at the inquest, back to Talminster.”’ 

**IT saw her home, Miss Flora. She was excited and nervous, 
and hardly seemed able to take care of herself.’’ 

** Oh, how kind of you, Mr. Neville! And shedid not tell you 
the mother’s name ?” 

“Certainly not.”’ 

“ Nor the father’s?”’ 

66 No. » 

“Do you think it would bea onibet to the parents to have a 
memorial of the little child ?’’ 

“TI can hardly tefl. They may wish to forget their grief 
perhaps they néver felt any.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Neville, how you shock me!” 

‘Tam sorry for it, Miss Flora. But Iam afraid that it is often 
so. Man and wife should be joined by God,.and their children 
should be a joyful trust and responsibility; but the child—excuse 

me, Miss Flora, I did not begin the conversation—was not the child 
of wedded parents, and was probably born rather’ in hatred than in 
thankfulness, No, I doubt much whether the parents would care 
to be reminded of his existence. What is this memorial, Miss 
Jenkinson %” 
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“Tt is a bucket! I picked it up on the sea shore on the after- 
noon of the day when the child perished, just when the body was 
brought ashore. Would you like it, Mr. Neville? I have not shown, 
it to anybody, for I thought you might not wish me to do so.’ 

“ Why should you suppose I should like the poor child’s bucket, 
Miss Jenkinson 2”’ 

‘‘Tam sure I don’t know. We women never argue nor reason, 
‘T believe. It came into my head ‘because your name is written 
in the bucket, Mr.. Neville !”’ 

“My name? This is not possible, Miss Jenkinson.”’ 

Miss Flora gazed upon him with a solemn face, which was 
intended to represent an expression she had observed in a picture of 
Nathan reproving David; but there was a tenderness too about 
her manner which was not to be found in the painter's idea of 
Nathan. 

Mr. Neville took the bucket, and written in fading colours inside 


the toy were the words ‘‘ Henry Neville, his bucket."’ The curate 


appeared lost in thought ‘“‘ Henry,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ Henry Neville. 
By Heaven, the thing is impossible! how could that child come 
here? And yet, now I think of it, I seem to remember some like- 
ness,—that woman, Mrs. Andrews, must know something. Excuse 
me, Miss Jenkinson,’’ he said, recollecting suddenly that the lady 
was present, and watching bim intently, “you have not mentioned 
this to any one 2”’ 

“To not a soul,” she replied. She forgot that her sister 
possessed such an article probably, for undoubtedly Miss Jemima 
knew all about the bucket. 

‘“* And you will keep this secret ?”’ 

**T swear,”’ she said solemnly. 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks!’ he replied. “ Nothing but 
mischief could come of it, if it got noised abroad. You will try 
even to forget it, Miss Flora?” 

“T will try.” 

She wore an expression of mingled sorrow and love, as though 
she was a lenient judge who had connived at the escape of @ prisoner, 
but hoped he would never do it again. Mr. Neville coloured, he 
did not quite like the look. 

“T cannot explain, Miss Jenkinson,’’ he said. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Neville.’’ 

‘*T really ought to apologise,’’ continued the curate. 

‘“Not to me; but to a Higher Power, Mr. Neville,” she 
answered. 

‘For keeping the bucket ?’’ he wenton, “‘ You mean, I should 
apologise to the law, the policeman, or the coast-guard man, I sup- 
pose; but no, I think they have no right to know anything about it. 
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You have acted very kindly and considerately, Miss Jerkinson, 
and thank you ;” and so saying, Mr. Neville walked off at a rapid 
pace with the bucket folded up in his pocket-bandkerchief. 

** Well?” said Miss Jemima, when her sister returned. 

** Yes,”’ said Miss Flora. 

** You don’t mean it?”’ exclaimed Miss Jemima. 

“It’s all right,”” repeated Miss Flora.’ 

“ What did he say, Flora ?”’ 

“He did not say much; but you should have seen his look, 
he turned blue, my dear—positively blue.” 

** T)id he acknowledge he was the —— ?”’ 

“ Not in words, my dear ; but it was quite impossible to mistake 
him. He talked to himself, and strode up and down; he quite 
seemed to forget I was there. Then he took off his hat and passed 
his hand through his hair; and then he blew his nose violently, all 
quite like an illegitimate father, just as you or I might have done. 
It was all natural and no acting about it.’’ 

“* Did he say anything about the mother? any name ?”’ 

**No; he only said something about ‘ she.’ ”’ 

**Oh, he did say that ?”’ 

“Yes; but that was of course; he dropped something about 
Tulminster. I think there is something to be found out there : we 
might go to Talminster this afternoon, Flora. I believe it is rather 
a nice place, and the church is worth seeing; it would not seem 
odd if we went there.”’ 

In the afternoon the two Misses Jenkinson took return tickets 
for Talminster, and entered affably into conversation with the 
station-master. 

“TI believe Talminster has a very pretty church, Mr. Piper?’ 

** Quite so, ladies. I wonder why more parties don’t go there ; 
hardly any of the visitors seem to know anything about it—quite a 
remarkable place. Mr. Purfleet, our goods superintendent, was 
born there. You have heard of him, ladies ?’’ . 

“IT almost seem to remember the name,” said Miss Jemima. 

‘Quite a remarkable man, ladies—began life with nothing, as 
one may say; and his pay now is not less, no, nota penny less 

than £900 a year! It’s curious you ladies going to Talminster 
today. There hasn’t been a ticket taken for that place for a week 
until to-day, and now there are four.”’ 

** Who else have gone from Leigh ?”’ 

‘Why, let me see. Qh, first the new curate took a ticket, 
and then the policeman, and now you two young ladies, Better 
take your places, if you please—time’s up.”’ 

Talminster was about seven miles from Leigh ; it had once been 
a place of some repute, and noted for the manufacture of carpets. 
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‘But the trade had died out, and Talminster liad subsided into 


decent poverty. The shops existed as of yore, but they seemed to be 
kept open out of habit rather than from the necessities of trade. 
The shopkeepers were all old and faded. The younger generation 
had left the place, and were scattered all over busy England; but 
the aged inhabitants, who disliked change, remained at their posts. 

‘At Talminster one could buy the most antiquated articles, and 
could be served by the most ancient of shopkeepers. You could 
purchase “‘ snuffers,’’ positively at the ironmongers—curious com. 
plicated things, that when you separated the handles gavebirth to 
a hidden guillotine which sprung up in the air, and startled the 
operator as he timidly approached the wick of the candle. Then, 
as you closed the handles again, down came the guillotine with a 
sharp-crash, and just missed the snuff by the hundredth part of an 
inch, the sooty material invariably falling upon the table-cloth. 
As curiosities, however, these snuffers were valuable. Brimstone 


. matches and tinder-boxes were sold in preference to lucifer matches, 


and warming pans were always in stock. At the stationer’s 
they sold the old penny theatrical characters of the olden time. 
— Pizarro,” ‘‘ The Miller and his Men,’’ *‘ King Richard,” and 
others, all ready to be decorated with minute spangles of gold 
and silver, in penny packets, the sticking on of which 
had been an interminable delight to the younz who had 
been rejoicing in their innocence when George the Third came to 
his throne. The confectioner sold brandy- balis, and Bonaparte’s 
ribs; but he had never heard of Turkish Delight, and did not want 
to hear of it. At the watchmaker’s there was not a watch of 
smaller size than a turnip, which would go nowhere but in a “ fob;”’ 
and at the tailor’s they always made the trousers with fobs. It 
was enough to frighten a youngster of modern times to be put down 
in Talminster, and left there to commune with the resuscitated 
people of ancient days. Old Admirals lived there who had 
never stood on the bridge at midnight, and knew nothing of the 
steam-engine. Aged generals and colonels were there who knew 
the service before it went to the devil; old maidens vezetated at 
Talminster, so old that they could not positively understand why 
young girls wanted followers, and the oldest horses, cats, dogs, and 
parrots that were to be found in England were here. Early in the 
alternoon the Rev. Mr. Neville had wandered through the deserted 
streets of the little town, and had turned into the little lane which 
led to Mrs. Andrews’ cottage. He tapped at the door and the good 
lady herself opened it, and bade him walk i in, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MRS. ANDREWS AT HOME, 


“Tne gentleman, I think, that was so kind as to see me home 
from Leigh?’’ said Mrs. Andrews ; “‘ please to walk in, sir. Excusé 
the place being so untidy; my old man is so fractious, it takes up 
all my time to. attend to him. Andrews, this is the gentleman | 
told you of.”’ 

Andrews was sitting up in bed smoking a short clay pipe, and 
was spelling over a two-weeks'’-old newspaper. | 

** Glad to see you, sir,” he said affably. “ My old woman has 
read the Psalms to me this morning,” he said rather hurriedly, as 
he observed the clerical appearance of his visitor. 

“That is well,” said Mr. Neville; ‘‘ but Ido not pay the visit 
asaclergyman. I came to see Mrs. Andrews on business.”’ 

“Then you won’t mind my going on with my pipe, sir ?”’ 

“Surely not ; why should you put it out?” 

“Oh, of course not, sir; only in case of the psalms and such. 
like, I should expect to be put to a little inconvenience.”’ 

“If you mind the smoke, perhaps, you would step into the 
kitchen, sir,’’ said Mrs. Andrews. ‘He does smoke a lot; but I 
have not got the heart to stop him. Its been the saving of me 
many a time, I know.”’ 

“ How is that, Mrs. Andrews ?”’ 

** He andI have been married nigh upon thirty years, sir, and 
he never yet raised his hand on me, and it’s all on account of the 
tobacco; when anything puts him out, he just lights a pipe and 
takes a good smoke, and comes back as quiet as a lamb.” 

“T hope, Mrs. Andrews, your are as considerate with him?” 

“TI don’t know that I ever hit him a smack in all my life,” 
she replied. 

** Women are more patient than men, Mrs. Andrews.’ 

“Perhaps so; but I smoke the same tobacco as he does, and 
that has yot something to do with it. And what can I do for 
you, sir?’ she continued as she handed Mr. Neville a chair, and | 
sat herself down on a bench by the side of a wash-tub. 

“Will you answer me a question or two, Mrs. Andrews ?”’ 

“T’d like to hear the questions first, sir, if you please.” 

“Will you tell me the name of the child who was drowned at 
Leigh ¢” 

‘“‘Henry,” she replied; ‘J said so at the inquest.’’ 

** Will you tell me the mother’s name? I do not ask out of idle 
euriosity—I think I have a right to know,” 
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Mrs. Andrews shook her head. 

‘‘ Look at this,”’ said the curate, producing the bucket. ‘* Did 
this belong to the child ?”’ 

She took it and gave a little shudder, and wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. It’s his bucket, poor dear,”’ she said, ‘* sure 
enough.”’ ' 

* And how comes my name inside it, Mrs, Andrews? There 
it is plain enough,—* Henry Neville.’ — 

“Ts your name ‘Neville ?’”’ she inquired. 

** Yes,”’ 

“ And you are a clergyman at Leigh.”’ 

“Certainly ; I am curate there.”’ 

** And you are likely to stop. there, I suppose ?”’ 

‘IT believe so. But you are asking me questions, Mrs. 
Andrews, instead of answering mine. How came my name inside 
the bucket? Was the child’s name Neville? I mean, one of his 
_ Bames ¢”’ 

** No,” said Mrs, Andrews, firmly. 

“But that makes the matter more mysterious. How came my 
name there ?’’ 

*“‘ Are you sure you did not write it yourself, Mr. Neville ?’’ 

“T write it ’—why should I?” 

“Some might have done it for a trap, sir. Nothing easier than 
for any one, who wanted to find out about that poor child, than to 
write his own name in it, and then come over to me, and say, ‘ how 
came that name there?’ I might, you see, be took unawares, and 
say more than I intended.” 

“Surely, you do not suppose me capable of such duplicity, Mrs. 
Andrews ?”’ 

“No, l suppose not. You ain’t married, are you, sir ?’’ 

tc No.’’ . 

‘Then it isn’t likely you would be up to such dodges, being 
of the male sex, and not married. Did you pick up the bucket, 
yourself, Mr. Neville ?’’ “ 

“No; it was given to me by a lady.” 
= Oh, the lady thought the child might bear your name, did 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Have you had any quarrel with that lady, Mr. Neville, if I 
may make so bold ?’’ 

‘* Certainly not.’’ 

* And you ain’t sweet on her, if you will excuse me, sir ?”’ 

‘Ob, nonsense! nothing of the kind; she is old enough to be 
my mother !’’ 


hy she, poor dear. She ain’t a mother, though, I make » 
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“ She is a maiden lady,” replied the curate. 

“Then Mr. Neville, I will tell you what it all means: and if 
you had not been very green, indeed—if you will pardon the liberty 
—you might have found it out for yourself. The maiden lady, ie 
is old enough for your mother, takes an interest in you, and wrote 
it herself.’ 

“This is nonsense, Mrs. Andrews. Why should she want to 
connect my name with the child’ s? why single me out for a 
father ?”’ 

‘You ain’t up to the ways of maiden ladies, Mr. Neville,” 

There was an audacious boldness about Mrs. Andrews’ manner 
that made Mr. Neville anxious to close the conversation. 

Then he said, rising from his chair, ** vou decline to tell me 
anything about the child except——”’ 

** Except that it is no business of yours, please, sir.’ 

“Then, I wish you good-morning, Mrs. Andrews.”’ 

** Good-morning, sir, and thank you kindly,”’ she replied quite 
humbly, and with all the bold look and tone absent from her face 
and voice ; “and I wish you a pleasant journey.”’ 

She stood looking after him until he turned the corner, 
and then she took a washing-book from the drawer of the dresser, 
and made a memorandum. The Rev. Mr. Neville, age about 28, 
tall, fair complexion, brown hair, blue eyes, very grave-locking, 
curate to Rev. Mr. Moodle, Leigh, Devonshire. She may like 
to know-that parties are inquiring about her,”’ she said to herself. 

Humphrey Bugge, had visited Talminster with no very definite 

purpose. He did not feel easy in his mind about the drowned child, 
the conduct of Mrs. Andrews at the inquest had been suspicious, 
and he had taken notice, that the curate had seen that lady home 
after the funeral. Altogether, it seemed worth while to proceed to 
Taltainster, and make a few inquiries; so he had taken a single 
ticket with the intention of walking home in the evening. On his 
arrival at the town, he went to the cottage occupied by the 
Talminster policeman, and was made welcome. But he could not 
learn anything to the disadvantage of. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. 
Andrews, was a pensioner, had served twenty-one years in the 33rd 
Foot, and was a quiet, well-behaved man in the eye of the 
Talminster official. Mrs. Andrews, too, was quite the lady; black 
silk dress on Sunday’s. Always sent a little girl for the beer, 
smoked certainly ; but had learned that in India. 

“ Did he know anything of the child ?”’ 

“No; Mrs, Andrews called it Harry.” 

“Did the mother never come to see it ?’’ 

“Never. Mrs. Andrews took the child away twice a year; 


but he did not know where, and she generally stopped away 4 
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couple of days or so. He thought it was some 1el.tion’s child, for 
old Andrews called the child ‘ Nevvey,’ sometimes.’ 
Mr. Bugge pricked up bis ears. | 

‘If you was on your oath in the witness-box, would you swear 
he did not say Neville ?”’ . 

“No. What have you got on your mind? act on the square, 
and we will work it together,”’ said the Talminster policeman. 

_“ Do you know our new curate at Leigh ?”’ 

** No,”’ 

“Well, he is a Mr. Neville, anil this young gent sees Mrs. 
Andrews home after the funeral, and this same gent cume down to 
inquire after her precious health to-day! what do you make of 
that ¢”’ 

“Looks bad,’’ said the Talminster official. 

“ Bad? I believe you—it could only be badness made him see 
the old woman home; then, why did he jump into the water to 
save the child? There’s depth for you,— it’s all ofa piece, I tell 
you; and that young man is a disgrace to his cloth, as you and I 
will find out before long, I hope, and believe.”’ 

_ It was later in the day when the two Misses Jenkinson knocked 
at the door of Mrs. Andrews’ cottage. 

““ What shall we say we have come for?’’ whispered Miss Flora, 

‘‘ Ask her if she will do washing at one shilling a dozen all 
round,’’ said Miss Jemima. 

“Suppose she says Yes? No; I'll tell you whatis best: ask her 
if she has got any Cochin China eggs for sale ?”’ 

Miss Jemima nodded her head and entered the cottage in 
obedience to a muffled iavitation to walk in. Mrs. Andrews was 
not at home, but thanks to his accident, Mr Andrews was, and 
just as affable as usual. 

“Walk in ladies, pray,” he said; “my missus will be back 
directly,” 

“I hope you are better ?’’ said Miss Jemima. | 

“Going on capitally, ma’am.”’ 

“Tt was a solemn moment, my good man, when you met with 
that accident.” 

“Very, ma’am; I was reading the extracts from Puneh in the 
- Western Times when it happened.” © 

‘‘T trust, my good man, you have other things to read now. I 
have a little work here, that will be useful to you ia your hours of 

pain,”’ 

“Thankee, ma’am. It don’t happen to be the Sinner Saved, 

does it ?”” 
“Why do you ask ¢”” 
“Because I haye thirteen Sinners Saved given me by the 
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Talminster ladies, sixteen of the Railroad to Hell, and eight Dairy. 
man’s Daughters, all in the same line; and I thought ma’am I 
should hardly want any more.” 

“‘ This is a very excellent little tract, called The Hop and the 
Vine. It isa temperance tract: I thought the ‘hop,’ would suit 
you.” ) 

“Thankee, ma’am, I shall be in the hop line, sure enough. 
Would you like to see my leg, ladies ?’’ he asked suddenly, as it 
struck him he ought to make some return for their kindness. 

“ I can’t show you the broken one ; but I’ve got a terrible bad 
place on the other leg, that has been at me for years.”’ 

“Oh, pray don’t disturb yourself, my good man.” 

“Tt’s nota bit of trouble, ladies. Perhaps you'd be good 
enough to take the pin out of the bandage? There, ladies,’ said the 
veteran proudly, as he extended his leg as if he wanted to make 
them a present of it.” 

‘Very nice, indeed,”’ said Miss Flora, quite ignorant of what 
she was saying. Miss Jemima looked.a good deal, but slie could 
not trust herself to speak. 

** And now, ladies,’ said the old soldier, as he settled himself 
again comfortably, ‘‘ can I do anything else for you? My missus 
is a long time, to be sure.”’ 

**Thank you, Mr. Andrews, we only called because some one 
said that Mrs. Andrews of Talminster—the Mrs. Andrews, that is, 
whose dear child was drowned at Leigh—might have some 
Cochin China eggs for sale. What asad business that was, Mr. 
Andrews !”’ 

‘I believe you, ma’am,’’ he answered. “I was really sorry 
for that child, just as though he had been my own.”’ 

“ His bucket has been picked up, with his poor mother’s name 
in it,” said Miss Jemima. 

** And what might it be, ma’am ?”’ said Mr, Andrews. 

‘“* Henry Neville, was written inside that bucket,’’ replied Miss 
Jemima, severely. 

** That is like enough, ma’atn.”’ 

“Then it was the name ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ladies, the name is right enough, only it wasn’t the 
child’s own bucket; he borrowed it from another little chap— 
another Henry Neville.’’ 

Miss Jemima looked at Miss Flora, and the latter lady rubbed 
the point of her nose thoughtfully. 

“ Here is my missus at last, ladies,” cried Mr. Andrews, joyfully. 
‘Mary, my dear, here’s two ladies want to know if you have got 
any Cochin China eggs for sale ¢”’ 
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* Well, I never!’’ said Mrs. Andrews. “I have four, and you 
shall have them at sixpence-a-piece.”’ : 

“Oh, thank. you,’’ said Miss Jemima, hastily. ‘We never 
thought of giving more than three-pence.”’ 

“Then you shall have them at your own price,’’ said Mrs. 
Andrews, who was a woman of action. “ That will be a shilling,’ 
and she handed four eggs in an old paper bag to Miss Flora, and 
held out her hand for the money. 

“You are sure they are Cochin eggs,”’ asked Miss Jemima, 

. almost crying as she drew out her purse. 

“Sure?” retorted Mrs. Andrews defiantly. I should think we 
were sure, Andrews and me—why, Andrews was all through the 
China war; wasn’t you, Andrews ?”’ 


“ As sure as eggs is eggs,”’ said the veteran, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


THE evening train which conveyed the Misses Jenkinson from 
Talminster to Leigh, started without numbering either Mr. Neville 
or Mr. Bugge, the policeman, among the passengers. The fact was, 
that Mr. Neville caught sight of the Misses Jenkinson on their way 
to the station, and determined to walk back to Leigh. Mr. Bugge 
had always intended to do so, as the road Jed through a part of the 
parish which he was bound occasionally to visit. It was very 
satisfactory, therefore, to Bugge to note that the curate turned off 
from the path to the station, and started on the high-road for Leigh. 
M. Bugge was not exactly a sociable man; but he was ford “of 
company, particularly when he could lurk behind his companions 
all unsecn himself, and watch their deviations from the right way. 
There were at least, three beershops between Talminster and Leigh, 
and it was possible that Mr. Neville might enter them all; very 
probable that he might refresh himself at two; and, all but certain, 
unless he were a practised hypocrite, that he would have something 
to drink at one. Then again, Mr. Neville might smoke when he 
thought himself alone. Not that it was any harm to smoke; but 
still there was a certain kind of eonnection between smoking and 
dissipation, which made him hope that Mr. Neville would smoke 
the whole way. ‘The people, too, to be met with on the road would 
afford some clue to Mr. Neville’s habits—Mr. Neville might get 
into conversation with them. It would be interesting to observe 
whether he inclined particularly to the society of the ladies, Alto- 
gether, Mr. Bugge foresaw every prospect of a pleasant walk to 
Leigh. But it was not so agreeable as he had intended it to be. 
In the first place, it was avery hot July evening; and secondly, Mr, 
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Neville walked too fast. In fact, it was Mr. Bugge who wished to 
stop at the first beershop, judging by the wistful look he gave at 
the sign-post as he hurried by to keep the clergyman in sight. 
Not content, too, with this rapid progression, Mr. Neville availed 
himself of short cuts; and Mr. Bugge, although a powerful man, 
was not adapted for leaping. 

“‘What a begger he is to jump!”’ he sighed, as he missed his 
own footing, in an attempt to get over a muddy ditch, which the 
curate had taken flying. ‘I’m all of a mess,—that chap’s a nice 
spiritual guide! 1 wonder who taught him to go floundering 
through these dirty paths. I’m blessed if I must not stop a minute 
or two to scrape my boots; but I’ll catch you up, my lad, and 
catch you out, too, before I’ve done with you.’’ And Mr. Bugge 
rested while, with the help of an oyster-shell which had strayed 
into the neighbourhood, he removed halfa pound of sticky clay 
from the soles of his highlows. 

While Mr. Neville was marching some four miles an hour 
towards Leigh, Miss de Calverly had been employed in strolliug at 
the rate of half-a-mile an hour away from it on the Talminster 
road. She hal taken a little sister with her, and the pair had 
umused themselves;by picking wild-flowers and ferns. They were 
now three miles from Leigh, and Florence had wanted to start 
homewards for soine time past; but Nelly would not come. There 
was a dear little snail to watch, that kept her stationary for a 
quarter of an hour, and then a butterfly came staggering along the 
road, to her infinite amusement. 

‘* Now, Nelly dear, you must really come,”’ said Florence ; ‘‘ it 
is getting quiet dark.’’ 

‘*Could you tell a poor chap the time, Miss?’ a whining voice 
inguired over her shoulder. 

Florence started, and turned round. The man whe had 
addressed her was a miserable tramp, villany was written on every 
feature, and pervaded every movement of his body. But it was a 
sneaking, slimy kind of villany. There was a greasy, deprecatory 
smile stamped on his face, just as though he were about to ask to 
be let off this once—“ only this once, your honour !’’ and there was 
a crawling suppleness about his figure which could only have been 
gained by long practice in hiding when policemen were in sight. 
He hada companion with him of a different stamp. A savage- 
faced, muscular man, who looked as if he had never had any cause 
to love the world, and, in addition, like one who would have preferred 
to hate the world, however it might have treated him. He did not 
look at his worst when Florence saw him, for he was amused with 
the grimaces of his partner. 


“ Perhaps the lady can’t tel! the time,” continued Shifty Jim, 
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as he was playfully called by his own chosen companions. ‘* May 

-I take the liberty to look for myself?” he continued, grinning as he 
put out bis hand. ‘‘ The lady would like usto drink her health, 
Bob,” he continued. ‘*‘ Did you say ‘ Here’s a shilling, my good 
man,’ or was it a shilling a piece ?”’ 

Florence had grown as white as a sheet, and clutched hold of 
little Nelly, who began to cry. 

“Here are two shillings,” she said, as she opened her porte- 
monnaie. Urluckily there was gold in it, and it caught the stouter 
ruffian’s eye. 

“Here hand it over, and be done with it,” he said roughly. “ It’s 
as much ours as yours. Where did you get it? giveit up, you doll, 
and get more where you like. You know how, with that face of 
yours, with all your mock modesty, d——n you.”’ He canght 
hold of Florence roughly and chucked her chin with his dirty fist, 
as he sneered in her face. Flerence was desperate, she raised her 
little hand and struck the rvffian full on the mouth. <A ring upon 
her finger cut his lip, and it bled. The man wiped his mouth with: 
the back of his hand and saw the blood; it seemed to madden him. 

“B——t you!’ he cried; “I just wanted this. I’ve been 
kicked and hunted from pest to pillar by all your cursed lot. 
Gentlemen and ladies, eh? well, I never had my revenge yet; but 
by ——”’ and here he swore a terrific oath, “ I’ll have itnow! Take 
the cursed child away !” he shouted to his weaker partner in crime. 

Little Nelly clung to her sister with all the energy of childish 
terror. The bold ruffian seized the little creature with one hand, and 
tore her away. He was mad with drink, and lust, and murder; but 
the more habitual demon, the devil of destruction, gained the day. 
Some mad impulse made him hurl the little creature to the earth ; 
and she fell stunned, and apparently lifeless. Perhaps the outrage 
was the saving of Florence. She had been paralysed with terror 
when she dimly recognised the devil that beamed in the ruffian’s 
eyes when he seized her; but her senses returned, when she saw 

her little sister lying apparently dead at her feet. She tore herself 
from the grasp which the brute still kept with his other arm round 
her waist ; and with a piercing shriek she threw herself across her 
sister's body. : 
‘Let it be,” whined Shiity Jim—‘“ let it be, Bob; she will 
Touse the country !”’ | 
He might as well have spoken to the stones. The mad- 
man he addressed did not even hear him. He placed both his 
arms round Florence and lifted her from the ground. The girl 
looked in his face, gave one sob with her white lips, muttered ; 
“Lord Jesus, save me!’’ and fainted. 
‘* Bob, look out :’’ cried Shifty Jim, as the ruffian was staggering 
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with his burthen from the roadway towards an adjoining field, 
** Here is a cove running this way! drop it, man!’’ he shouted, 
**p——d if I stop to be hung,”’ he continued, as the new-comer 
approached at a furious run, and, in another moment, Shifty Jim 
disappeared through the hedge, which actually seemed to open to 
swallow him. In another moment, Florence lay senseless in the 
road as the savage turned upon his pursuer. No need of words to 
pass between them—in a moment they were at each other’s throats, 
Neville, was the weaker man of the two; but although his 
antagonist threw him, and knelt upon him, he could not make him 
let go his hold. Suddenly the ruffian drew a clasp knife from his 
pocket, and opened the blade with his teeth, up went the arm, and 
down came the knife on Neville’s chest ; he gave a groan and his 
hold at last relaxed. The arm was raised once more; but before the 
blow could fall, the murderer fell senseless at the feet of his intended 
victim. Mr. Humphrey Bugge was just in time—not only in time, 
but just at the very time he would have chosen ; justwhen some 
crime had been all but completed, and when he could take the 
criminal all unawares and unsuspiciots of his presence from behind. 
Mr. Bugge was strong, and so was his truncheon, and between them 
the vagabond Bob had come to utter grief. He lay stunned and 
senseless, and the policeman feared the man would die before he 
had brought him before the magistrates. No wonder his first atten. 
tions were paid to the criminal. He handcuffed him, to be sure, 
like a prudent man; but then he undid his neckcloth and made 
him as comfortable as he could. 

‘This is as complete a business as ever I see,”’ said Mr. Bugge, 
complacently. ‘Are you hurt, Miss?’’ he continued, addressing 
Florence, who was nursing her little sister in her arms, and 
seemed almost unconscious of all that happened. She looked 
wildly at Mr. Bugge and cried, “Spare us! oh, for the Lord's 
sake, have mercy!’’ And then she turned again to Nelly, 
and took no more notice of the policeman. ‘ Hush, dearest!” 
she muttered, as Nelly began to cry; “don’t fret, Jove! I will 
say, ‘Our Father,’’’ and the poor girl wept and prayed, and yet 
tried to smile to soothe the little one. ~ 

Mr. Bugge scratched his head. 

“She's nun composs,”’ he said. “I'll try the curate,—I don't 
think he was in this business; but it might have been a plant for 
all that. ‘* Whatcan you tell me about this job?’’ he asked as he 
approached the clergyman. Neville could tell him nothing, he 
had fainted from loss of blood. ‘‘ No good asking that chap,”’ said 
the policeman, looking at Bob. “1 suppose, however, I may as 
well.—Look here, my good map, I warn you that anything you 
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say will be given in evidence against you. Now, then, what were 


you after with that young party ?”’ 


Whisper, was the reply. | 

Humphrey Bugge leaned over his prisoner to receive his confes- 
sion, and very nearly got much more than he intended. The 
ruffian made a furious blow with his handcuffs at his captor. 
Humphrey Bugge, as it was, received a most unpleasant abrasion 
of the skin of his nose. He was but mortal, and his temper became 
a little roused. 

**T think he could bear a little tap more,” he said to himself, 
and Bob did receive a gentle whack from the truncheon, which 
effectually prevented him from replying to any further questions 
just at present. — 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE VICTIMS. 


Mr. BuGGE was not left to his own devices very long. The 
very first person to arrive was the Doctor in his dog-cart, who had 
been visiting a patient in the neighbourhood. 

‘*Ts he killed ?”’ said Mr. Bugzge, as Dr. Jerningham completed 
his examination of Mr. Neville. 

“No,”’ he replied, “‘ fainted from pain and loss of blood, perhaps ; 
he’s been stabbed, but the knife has glanced off the rib, and it 
won't much signify.”’ 

«Then it ain’t a case of murder ?’’ asked the policeman. 

sé No.”’ 

Mr. Bugge looked at Bob with infinite disgust. 

‘* How about the young lady—is she hurt, sir ?’’ he inquired, as 
Dr. Jerningham returned after a brief examination of Florence and 
her sister. 

“The lady does not seem much hurt,” said Dr. Jerningham, 
“only hysterical ; but the little girl has got a broken arm.”’ 

** That’s good !’’ replied Bugge. 

“Why ?”’ asked the medical man. 

“Tt’s an aggravated assault, any way, on two parties out of three, 
don’t you see ?”’ 

‘But surely you you are not glad of that; better there had been 
a0 assault at all, I should say.’’ 

_ “If that broken arm wanted an amputation, it would be a most 
interesting case—wouldn’t it ?’’ said the policeman. 

“Yes; but what has that got to do with it %” 

_ “Why, just this, Doctor Jerningham —this is my case, and I like 
it to be interesting too. We're both professionals, and we are both 
paid by the job,” 
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“ A vory coarse fellow !’’ said Dr. Jerningham to himself. 

“ How about the man?’’ continned Mr. Bugge. 

“ Skull’s broken,’’ said Dr. Jerningham. 

“But he won’t die, will he, Doctor?’ 

“‘That is doubtful’; he will want great care.’’ 

“Don’t you spare trouble or expense, please, Doctor; he’s isa 
valuable life just now. There has not been a case like this not for 
fifty years in these parts.”’ 

“Tt certainly is most interesting,’ replied Dr. Jerningham, 
comminuted and depression! “It will be a long business if he 
does recover.” 

“ Fourteen years, I should say !’’ replied the policeman. 

“ Not so long as that, my cool fellow; six months, I should 
gay. 

“Six months for an aggravated assault! one party stabbed and 
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a broken arm! 

‘‘ Bother your assaults !”’ said the surgeon testily. ‘‘ I’m speak. 
ing of the prognosis.’’ 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Bugge superciliously. 

“ Quite a little crowd had collected by the time the medical 
examination had concluded. A big boy of twelve halted the 
fourteen cows he was driving home for the night. The baker ha 
stopped in his spring cart, and the butcher in a covered van. Dr. 
Jerningham got some hay from a rick and a made a comfortable 
bed for the insensible Bob, and prevailed upon the butcher to drive 
the policeman and his cuptive to Talminster, which was provided 
with a union and infirmary. He himself took charge of Miss 
Florence and Nelly in his own dog-cart, and the baker accommo. 
dated Mr. Neville with a seat among his flour sacks. In a few 
minutes the scene was deserted, except by the boy with the cows, 
who stood staring at the blood spots on the roadside until it was 
too dark to see anything. He came back very early the next morn. 
ing and removed the stones which bore the deepest stains, and 
presented them with great triumph to the farmer’s wife, who placed 
them on the mantelpiece in her Sunday parleur, where they still 
continue among the most prized ornaments. The less-fortuuate 
neighbours were obliged to content themselves with far less valuable 
relics. The hole in the fence, through which Shifty Jim had 
crawled, became wide enough for an ox, with the constant passage 
of excited spectators, and a yard and half of a neighbouring fence 
was carried away as a trophy, on the strength of a red smear which 
turned out to be paint, after all. But if the rustics living between 
Leigh and Talminster were excited, what words can paint the state 
of mind of the people of Leigh? The only comfort was, that the 
ruffian, Bob, was an utter stranger to the neighbourhood, and the 
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character of the Leigh population was not in jeopardy; but even 
so, it was a bad business and likely to do the place harm, 

Mr. Pallby was of opinion that Bob was a Chalkton man, and 
had been solely moved by a diabolical wish to injure Leigh, Mr. 
Gripes put it down to drink, 

‘¢Tt was murder, or near it,’’ he said ; “ and we all know murder 
comes from drink.” 

“Was Cain drunk when he killed Abel ?’’ sneered the landlord 
of the “Chester Arms.” 7 

“T’m blessed if you don’t think it was drink drove Adam out of 
Paradise ! which we all knows it was the apple,’’ said Mrs. Moucher, 
who was having something in a mug, and naturally took the part of 
the publican. 

‘“What is the juice of the apple, Mrs. Moucher?” said Mr. 
Gripes. . 

‘Why, cyder,’’ she replied ; ‘* every fool knows that.” 

‘So did §Adam,”’ said Mr. Gripes triumphantly; ‘‘ and when 
the ‘ Alliance’ gets a translation of its own, you will know a little 
more about the fall of man, Mrs. Moucher.”’ 

The Rev. Moodle looked upon the matter differently. 

“Tf people,’ he said, “will neglect the instructions of the 
Church, what can they expect? It was the eve of the festival of 
St. Swithin, when all right-minded people should have been at 
church. This ruffian, probably, was in one sense the least blame- 
able of the parties implicated. He may not have heard of St. 
Swithin; but for others there can be no excuse, As soon as 
Mr. Neville has recovered, I must inquire his reasons for absenting 
himself on that day.”’ Bee. 

The Misses Jenkinson were dreadfully put out when they heard 
this sad story. 

‘Tt is most annoying!” said Miss Flora to her sister. “I 
suppose he missed the train. To think of his meeting her that very 
evening! We never seem to have luck wherever we go. Nobody 
ever rescued me; do you think those eggs will ever come to any- 
thing, Jemima? I don’t believe they are Cochin China eggs at all. 
The girl broke one and it was awful. 

“Oh, my! and we gave ashilling for them. Can’t we send 
them over to Miss Penruddocke with our love ?”’ 

‘* Well, we might.do that certainly.’’ 

__ Miss Pearuddocke, who never suspected anybody, really con- 
sidered jt a most polite attention. Mrs, de Calverly was a good 


Mother, and there was nothing infectious in a broken arm; s0 she 


nursed her little daughter carefully ard well; and Florence, who 
Was no great favourite at home just now, was allowed to recover 
from her fright without unnecessary fuss, which was all the better 
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for her. But when she was about the house again, her father felt 
it his duty to remonstrate with her. 

“T trust, Florence, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will at last take 
warning and try and restrain your extremely erroneous notions of 
independence. ‘The insult you have met with, and your sister's 
injuries, are clearly to be traced to your persistent defiance of the 
rules of propriety. You wander for miles through a wild wilder- 
ness unprotected by either a male or female domestic, and expose 
me and your mother to the impertinent and offensive congratula. 
tions of a very inferior class of people. Perhaps, you will hardly 
believe, Florence, that a man of the name of ‘ Blades,’ a butcher by 
trade, actually said to me this morning, ‘ Shake hands, General ! 
I'm as glad as if it had been my own girl that the parson helped : 
It has come to this, that a butelher can call you a girl, and make me 
take his very greasy hand, by Jove, as an equal!”’ 

‘* Papa dear,’’ said Florence, ‘‘I never dreamt of harm, and 
Nelly begged of me so to go a little way for wild-flowers.”’ 

** You should have sent the nurse, Florence ; nothing of this sort 
could have happened then.”’ 

‘* Papa dear, she might have met—’’ and Florence turned pale 
at the thought of what it was she herself had met. 

“These people, my dear,”’ said the General, ‘‘ never do meet wit! 
those sort of things, or if they do they say nothing about it, which 
amounts to exactly the same thing. Don’t you see that you have 
exposed me and your mother, and yourself too, to the annoyance of 
being talked about? Then there is the curate, Mr. Neville—what 
am J dowith bim? Ofcourse, the man, who, in my opinion, clearly 
overstepped his duty, and made matters worse by not waiting for 
the policeman—of course he will expect to be the friend of the family. 
That knife in his side will be an excuse for anything. I daresay 
he will drop in for a chat about that knife just about dinner-time, 
and take away the little appetite I have left. 1 should not wonder 
if he wanted to borrow a little money on the strength of it. 
Perhaps he would like to marry you. ”’. 

The General had worked himself up into a white heat by this 
time, and his manners was remarkably spiteful, althougli he never 
raised his voice above his usual conversational tones. Florence was 
crimson from the roots of her hair to the frill of lace round her 
neck; but she never answered. “The last words of her father 
stopped her utterly and completely. She had been prepared to 
speak out boldly and defiantly, when he pretended to suspect the 
curate of meanness; but a sudden revulsion of feeling made her 

dumb, when the General said, “ Perhaps he would like to 
marry you.’’ She was red before he said it, and she 
could get no rosier; but her heart never beat so thickly as it 
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did now; the words seemed to have a curious ring in them, 
and not to convey a clear meaning. She had been very angry 
before, she knew she ought to be more angry now; but, somehow 
or another, she felt her anger had passed away from her father, and 
she was angry with herself. A bewildered look passed over her face, 
and she grew pale for a moment; and then, as if to make amends, 
some spirit of evil, or of good, whispered something to her heart, 
and, rosier and more confused than ever, she stood with downcast 
eyes before her astonished father. The General was not a bad- 
hearted man; he had, in fact, no particular heart at all, except in 
the sense that he had a very regular organ, capaable of propelling 
the blood through his arteries with satisfactory force ; but he had 
rather a dislike to give pain, and ani extreme objection to receive 
it; and it struck him that Florence was going to have a fit. 

‘*Pray soothe yourself, my love,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I do not mean 
all I have said ; I only wished to draw a highly-coloured picture, to 
fix the matter more firmly upon your memory. I do not really 
believe that this Mr. Neville will give us any trouble, either as a 
visitor or in a pecuniary way; for Dr. Jerningham told me this 
morning that secondary hemorrhage had set in from a divided 
interpostal artery, I think, or some word like it, and that serious 
consequences might yet arise. In fact, my love, 1 gathered from 
the Doctor that Mr. Neville is not long for this world! Good 
Heavens,’’ cried the perplexed General, as Florence slid from the 
sofa, where she had now seated herself, un to the floor. ‘‘ What is 
the matter now ?2”’ ; 

It was no use trying to shake her, for Florence was in a faint. 
He rung the bell violently, and down it came upon his 
head. ‘‘D——n this place!’’ he cried; ‘“there’s a curse on it. 
Will nobody come here ?’’ he cried furiously, as the nurse entered 
the room. ‘‘ Please attend to this at once, and don’t stand staring 
at me!’’ 

“ Nasty things! they are always dropping down,” said the nurse. 

‘* How dare you speak in that way of your young mistress ?’’ 
gasped the General. 

‘* My mistress? I thought it was the bell-rope. Please, sir, get 
some water—Miss Florence has fainted; but she’s coming too 
nicely, poor dear.’’ And in a short time Florence was in her own 
room, and Dr. Jerningham in attendance. 

“Hum !"’ said the Doctor, feeling her pulse. Weak action of 
the heart, pulse small and feeble—skin cold ; decidedly a case for 
stimulants. A little wine, if you please, nurse.’’ 

Florence took a glass of wine, and put her head down on the 
pillow again, 

“Let her lie quiet for a minute or two,’’ said Dr. Jerningham, 
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“ Mrs, Cudlim ventured a question or two in a whisper. 

‘* No danger, is there, Doctor ?”’ 

Oh, no, none, I should say.”’ 

“How is Mr. Neville, Doctor? is he dying? The General 
told his lady that the postal arteries had bursted.”’ 

“The postal arteries?’ inquired Dr. Jerningham. ‘Oh, I 
perceive, the intercostal! Dear me, that is rich—very rich indeed! 
The postal arteries! I really don’t think I ever heard anything 
better than that. Excuse me for smiling,’’ continued the polite 
Doctor ; ** but Mr. Neville is in no danger at all. There was a 
slight bleeding from the intercostal arteries ; but not more than if 
you had given your finger a slight cut. Now, then, suppose we 
feel Miss Florence's pulse again.”’ 

A wonderful change lad been effected by that glass of wine. 
The patient’s pulse was full and rather too rapid; her eye was 
bright, and her lips red. Nurse gave a queer look at her, and 
Florence turned her head away. 

‘That shows the effect of a judicious stimulant, Mrs. Cudlim !”’ 
said Dr. Jerningham, triumphantly. ‘‘ The resources of art are 
manifold, Mrs. Cudlim!”’ 

‘Yes, Doctor,’’ said the nurse; ‘‘ and nature's nature!” 

‘“What nonsense these old nurses do talk!” thought Dr. 
Jerningham. 

‘* He’s as blind as a bat!” thought Mrs. Cudlim. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONVALESCENCE. 


‘* My love,’’ said Mrs. de Calverly to the General, as they sat 
at dinner, “did you hear that Mrs. Neville, the curate’s mother, 
has arrived? We ought to call upon her at once.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. What is she *—a humble sort of body 
I suppose ?”’ 

“TI don’t know: she posied here from Talminster, with two 
horses, my maid says, and she had her own servant with her.”’ 

“ Decidedly, then, we ought to call. I think the servant has 
been to inquire after Mr. Neville ?”’ 

“T really forget. I know he was told to do so; but tbese, 
country servants never think of attending to their duty, and, | 
dargsay, he has never been. Do you know, Jones, whether Baker 
called every day to inquire after Mr. Neville ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am! quite regular! He asked me if he ought 
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to bring the answer to you, and I thought you would not like to 
be bothered.”’ 

“Quite right, Jones; so long as the man went, that is all that 
is necessary. I understood he was dead or dying yesterday ; but 
I have not heard anything more. I suppose it was not true ?”’ 

“T saw him out in the garden this morning, ma’am,”’ said 
Jones. 

‘Then, decidedly, we ought to call. Would you like to go, 
Florence ?”’ | 

‘Tf you wish it, mamma,”’ she answered. 

‘* Well, I hardly know. I suppose you ought to say something 
civil. Do you think she might go, General ?’’ 

“T think so,” he replied. “ It can all be got over quietly ; and 
then, if we meet out of doors, there need be no fuss. I suppose we 
shall be constantly thrown together, for there is no getting away 
from here until after the Assizes at Exeter.”’ 

Florence and Mrs. de Caiverly called on the following day on 
Mrs. Neville. She was a quiet, elderly woman, tall and thin, with 
an extremely winning manner. ‘There was a touch of melancholy 
about it; but it was relieved by a pleasant smile, that told not 
altogether of a light heart, but something of a spirit that had grown 
to smile sadly but sweetly at griefs once thought unbearable. 

‘“‘T am glad,”’ she said to Florence, ‘‘ that my son met with his 
accident in your service. He could not have had a better excuse 
for kis unprofessional exertions, and [ almost think he could not 
have had a fairer one. JXiss me, my dear,’’ continued the old lady ; 
and Florence, nothing loth, put her arms round her neck and, 
womanlike, tears stood in their eyes as they sealed their friendship. 

But it was the only sign of ‘‘gushing’’ which gave Mrs. de 
Calverly uneasiness. Nothing could be more correct than the 
conversation which passed between Mrs. de Calverly and Mrs. 
Neville. Some chance allusion to travel elicited the fact that Mrs. 
Neville had been in the East Indies, and that her husband had 
been on the staff of a Governor-General. 

‘Will you not stay a minute longer,’’ said Mrs, Neville, as 
Mrs. de Calverly prepared to take her leave. ‘I am sure my son 
will be here directly ?’’ and almost as she spoke he entered the 
room. 

He looked pale, but in capital spirits, and his manner, usually 
reserved and gloomy, was bright and lively. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, Mrs. de Calverly,”’ he said, “and 
Miss Florence, too. I shall quite consider her as a comrade now, 
and shall look for her when I next go to battle.”’ 

Florence tried to smile : she would much have preferred to cry ; 
but she said nothing, because she knew she should break down 
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then, Mrs. de Calverly prevented any pause in the conversa. 
tion. 

‘* You will be quite a hero when you make your appearance in 
public, Mr. Neville. I am sure the ladies should have a meeting, 
and present you with a testimonial.’ 

‘*T have had more than one, I can assure you, already. Four- 
teen pairs of beautiful slippers, three smoking caps, and an illumi. 
nated pair of braces! But I think some of the slippers must be 
meant for Mr. Bugge, they are so large, and he certainly is the 
man who ought to have them. I know that knock! that is our 
vicar, Mr. Moodle; and, please, don’t go away just yet, for he 
is going to pitch into me; and, perhaps, politeness will restrain 
him when so many ladies are here. 

‘** What have you done, my dear ?’’ inquired his mother. 

**T forgot St. Swithin’s, mother; but it was the Saint’s own 
fault, for he forgot to rain.”’ 

Mr. Moodle did not come to scold. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and seldom found fault unless his digestion was out of order. 
When that was pretty good he only moaned in secret over the 
backslidings of his curates and the rest of his flock. His presence 
diverted the conversation from the topic of the highway assault and 
robbery. This was a relief to every one, excepting Florence. She 
was dying to say some word of thanks, and yet quite unable to find 
an opportunity ; but it came at last. 

Mrs. Neville thought her visitors had talked too much, and had 
tired her son ; so, as they rose, she said— 

“Sit still, Walter ; our guests will excuse you, and I will do 
the master of the house on this occasion, and you shall be the old 
woman !”’ 

So Walter did as he was bid, and shook hands with Mrs. de 
Calverly and Florence, and the Vicar. 

At the street-door Mrs. de Calverly missed her sunshade. 

“Run back,”’ she whispered to Florence ; ‘‘ it’s on the back of 
the sofa.”’ ' 

In another moment Florence was in the drawing-room. 

‘‘Mamma’s parasol !’’ she said in explanation to Mr. Neville 
anc, having got it, she stood silent. 

‘“*Mr. Neville,’’ she said at last, while she dropped her eyes, 
“‘T have not thanked you; but it is because I cannot find words.’’ 


‘* Please, say nothing,’ answered the curate. “I ought to thank 
you.” 
“cs Me ?’ ’ 


“Yes; doyou remember ielling methat we ought to forget as 
well as forgive ?”’ 


“Ob, Mr. Neville, have you not forgotten that ?” 
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“No; not one word of it; but I have altogether forgotten you 
are Frank’s sister!’’ and Walter Neville raised her hand and 
gently touched the tips of her fingers with his lips. 

There was nothing of gallantry in the manner of the curate. 
Florence looked at him, half doubtful whether she ought not to 
take away her hand instantly, and yet afraid of seeming prudish ; 
but the curate was hardly looking at her, he seemed to look beyond 
her, and to see something not visible to other eyes, and not pleasant 
to his own. 

“T fear you are still ill ?’’ she said, timidly. 

“No; but you have set me thinking.” 

*‘ There is some one coming !”’ 

‘* We are always friends,’’ he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Is it not so ?’’ 

‘* Always,” she said, firmly,.and then she hurried off with the 
parasol. 

“What a time you have been !’’ said Mrs. de Calverly. 

Florence seldom contradicted anybody, and she was not going 
to begin now. 

“ Neville ?’’ said the General, when the ladies talked over their 
visit, ‘‘ Neville? why, of course, 1 remember the man—he was at 
Simla! A first-rate officer—quite one of the old school—before the 
army went to the devil. He played a beautifnl rubber of whist, 
and there was not a man in the army dressed in better taste. If 
they are the same Nevilles, my dear, you can be as civil as ever you 
like, for Jack Neville was a man of good family, and had a nice 
little property, too. But who on earth could have thought of that 
man’s son turning out a parson! Enough to break his poor father’s 
heart, if he had lived. For all we know, he may be looking 
down on him with sorrow.’ 

‘* He may have to look up,” said Mrs. de Calverly. 

“Eh?” said the General. 

“T mean, if Mr. Neville rises to be an archbishop, or a bishop 
even,”’ 

“QOh!’’ said the General, “I beg your pardon, my love; I 
thought you were alluding to my old friend Neville’s present posi- 
tion, and it gave me a momentary shock.”’ 

“Yeu ought to know me better, General. I never speak of 
religious matters out of church,’’ 

‘*T apologise, my love. But about the young fellow, Neville. 
If he is the only son, and there should be any property in the 
family, don’t you think—— ?”’ 

“Florence is very pretty, General, and she might ?— —’ 

‘True; but, you know, I shall hardly be in a position to make 
provision for the girl. Frank, you see, is deucedly expensive, 
and I don’t see that Florence could do better thau—eh ?”’ 
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“Teh best thing, my love, is to let things take their course, 
There is no need for us to see anything, 1 suppose 2’ 

“ Decidedly not, my dear ; I should not dream of such a thing; 
but if any little attachment should occur while we are obliged to 
stop in this wretched place, why, you know, we are not bound to 
anything ; and Florence can look about her for a year or so, with- 
out any entanglement.’’ | 

“] quite agree with you, General; and we can safely dismiss 
the idea at once from our minds.”’ 

** Decidedly, my love. Indeed, any conversation on such: a 
subject must be painful to parents; and, unless we are positively 
obliged to recur to it, we may consider the matter as not deserving 
further consideration.”’ 

‘What an interest, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Neville to her son, 
“those Misses Jenkinson take in you. You have certainly managed 
to make yourself popular with your parishioners. I perceive that 
they call you Walter! Indeed, one of them called you dear 
Walter ?”’ 

* Oh!’ groaned the curate. 

“Ah, Walter! are you groaning in the flesh, or in the spirit, 
you naughty boy? Do you know that they kiss me? Miss 
Jenkinson did it before I was aware I was to be embraced; but I 
was too quick for Miss Flora, and she only got the tip of my nose. 
They are so anxious to see you settled! Such temptations, they 
say, for an unmarried man! Do you feel tempted, Walter ?”’ 

‘* Very much, mother, to put on my hat and walk out, when 
the Misses Jenkinson come in.”’ 

“Oh, you ungrateful boy; after that beautiful smoking-cap, 


9? 


too: 


‘‘Do be quiet, mother. You are quite as bad as the Misses 
Jenkinson.”’ 

‘* Well, I won’t tease my poor little child any more ; only, you 
know, Walter, I think they are right so far, that a married man is 
safer than a single one.”’ 

‘* ] shall never marry, mother.’’ 

“Never, Walter; that is a long day ;—why should you not! 
Do you place so high a value on that long form of yours? or are 
your whiskers too precious in your eyes 2?” 

‘* Mother, dear, you laugh at everything so.” 

“Do I, Walter? Perhaps it is because I am old, and have not 
laughed enough in my time. But you are young; take warning 
by me, my dear,—laugh now, and, enjoy your life while you can. 
Did you never see the woman you could love ?”’ 

“JT will not say that, mother; but the woman that would love 
me is more to the purpose.”’ 
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« And why should a woman not love you, silly boy?” J begin 
to think you are too modest, now. Other men are loved well 
enough; and my son is not worse than others, I think,” said Mrs. 
Neville, as she took Walter’s hand, fondly. 
“But, mother, suppose the woman I loved did not love me?” 
“Well then, she would refuse you;—that need not break a 
man’s heart. 


‘Tf she will not smile on me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 
That is what a rejected lover should sing.”’ 

“T could sing that very well, mother; but suppose that I 
found it out too late? Suppose she could not keep her secret, and I 
discovered it? Suppose that every kiss had been a he, and that I 
found it out at last ?’’ The curate’s face was black with emotion, 
and the words dropped from him, as though he were speaking to 
himself. ' 

“ Walter?’ cried his mother, frightened, ‘‘ what are you say. 
ing? Why talk of such horrible conduct ? what are you dreaming 
of 2” 

Neville grew suddenly cool, and his manner lost all trace of 
passion. 

“T was thinking of, mother dear, what I must not repeat,—a 
woman’s confession.” 

‘Walter! You do not mean to tell me that you hear confes- 
sions ¢”’ 

‘* Mr. Moodle, my dear mother, advocates habitual confession ; 
but, between you and me, once in a way is quite enough.” i 

“Tt is an unwholesome practice,’’ said Mrs. Neville; “ it taints 
the minds, deepens the impression of the favourite sin in the 
memory of the penitent, awakens the sleeping counterpart in the 
mind of the confessor. You are an example! I talk to you of 
marriage, and your mind goes wandering upon broken vows, 
Listen to the confession of a woman, my dear Walter ; but let it be 
a pure English girl, who will tell you, once for all, that she returns 
your love, and don’t be afraid. She will have nothing to confess 
afterwards, unless you give her cause.”’ 
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“Tnere’s Pansies, —that’s for thoughts,’’ ah, what can rise 
To fairer beauty, than a loving thought 
In pride’s rich purple drest! that’s fairy-wrought 
To keep the cold out of the world’s surmise ; 
Sweet thoughts and fond remembrance stay the sighs 
Our dead bear from us, and each voice thus sought 
Will answer from its grave, ‘‘ that Death is nought ;”’ 
While Life and Love are wedded majesties. 
So, if I falter from my place of old, 
And tread a shorter journey, as did She 
Who cast the flowers to utter words of gold 
Upon a tomb’s long silence, set me free 
From shroud and bond, and queenly I shall live, 
As thoughts of love, life’s benediction give. 
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SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTS. 
VI. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H, CRESPLI. 


I. 


CoMPETITION.—One of the worst features of modern English 
society is the competition which pervades every branch of commerce, 
every grade of professional life. Now, by competition I do not 
mean the legitimate exercise of energy, the straining of every nerve 
to reach the goal, as might be the case were a number of men to 
run a fair and open race along the high-road, where success would 
depend on wind and muscle, on careful and sufficient preparatory 
training, or eager interest in the race itself. I have rather in 
mind something resembling what takes place in a game at fvotball, 
where the winners are not necessarily the fastest of foot, the 
strongest of limb, the most generous and courageous: but those 
who have most thoroughly mastered all the artifices of the game, 
who have the keenest eyes, who are eagerly looking out for any 
chance that may, well used, place victory within their grasp. Such 
is Competition as we see it around us. Who will dare to say that 
success awaits all those who deserve it, or that it will not come to 
those who are unworthy ? 

It is the same in professions as in trade, and it will long con. 
tinue to be as it is now. There is no calling in which the endeavour 
to curry favour with the influential and powerful does not consume 
an amount of time, which ought, were life what it should be, to be 
given to useful, honest work, and which might then increase largely 
the sum of human happiness. There is no man living, high or 
low, who does not devote much thought to conciliating those inferior 
and less deserving than himself, so that their applause may gratify 
his ear, and their approbation fix him more firmly in his seat. 
But, worse than all, who will pretend to estimate the value of that 
time and ijabour given to keeping others down, to retardiug those 
who are a little ahead, and whose place it seems necessary to 
occupy ? 

Who, in an age like this, can rely alone on merit and honest 
effort? Who, that hopes to leave his mark on the people around 
him, will venture to base his claims on their confidence and respect 
@ud on his generous and devoted labours for the good of man. 
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kind? They tell us that these are better than the times that are 
gone before, that there is less corruption now, that there is more 
generosity, more true religion. Living in this age we are bound 
to hope so, to say so; but when we see what is daily done and en. 
dured around us, when we see the greed for riches, the waste of 
time and thought, the ungencrous, cruel, heartless competition 
separating classes and fellow-workers, and are asked to believe that 
things were once far worse, what must we think of the irreligion, 
venality, and lawlessness of the evil days of our ancestors? ‘ Yea, 
better is he than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath 
not seen the evil work that is done under the sun.”’ 


II. 


Tne Passton FoR REsPECTABILITY.—The love of respecta. 
bility—or, more properly, the passion for what the world chooses to 
call respectability—is, in many cases, the ruin of a young man. 
His parents, if somewhat better off than the majority of people, are 
almost sure to despise trade, and cannot permit him to enter on any 
walk in life, which, though perhaps affording every prospect of 
earning a good livelihood, is not gentlemanly. Those who ought 
to know better send him into a profession, and are delighted with 
what they have done to advance his interests, as they call it. Is 
there anything more hopeless than to enter a profession, unless a 
man has influenve, or money, or abilities far above the average! 
What spectacle is more distressing than a penniless curate of small 
talents, who plods on wearily fifteen or twenty years, never earning 
more than a hundred and fifty a-year? What career is more 
laborious, less honourable, more hopeless than that of a surgeon's 
assistant, who, at the end of twenty years of hard work, finds him- 
self with a hundred a-year, and no hope of anything better? The 
passion for respectability has consigned thousands of men, during 
the last ten years, to hopeless servitude—life-long beggary: 

Parents are sometimes quite delighted at getting one of a 
regiment of sons into a bank, or into a highly respectable public 
office, where he begins with fifty pounds a-year. At the age of 
forty, after nearly five-and-twenty years’ close attention to his 
work, he may, if steady, earn a couple of hundred a year, beyond 
this he cannot get. Acquainted only with the dull routine of the 
little office in which he has passed his life—sometimes very imper- 
fectly with that—he cannot throw himself on the world again, 
and begin anew. If very energetic and trustworthy, he may, per- 
chance, after many years of assiduous service, be selected for a more 


responsible post somewhat better paid. Influence, however, is 
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y all-important when a large salary is attached to a post. 
it alone must wait long, and is generally altogether overlooked. 
some great public offices not one man in fifty has any reasonable 


i = of decided advancement in the world. The higher and 


better-paid posts are few, the candidates many, the vacancies very 
rare, 


III. 


Tae CHOICE OF A PRoreEsstoN.— Probably the most im- 

t moment in a man’s life is the one when he or his parents 
decide on the work he is to follow. The choice may be attended 
with numerous difficulties ; but it has to be made, and generally 
once made it is for life. There are few people who have a 


_ second opportunity of selecting an occupation for themselves or for 


their children. Yet the choice of a profession is, generally speak- 


_ ing, something like drawing a ticket in a lottery ; the prizes are 
~ few, the chances of failure many. 


Not less important than the inclination of the son for one 
talling to the exclusion of all others ought to be the prospect the 
selected occupation holds out of a competence. What chance, 
moreover, does it give for the display of superior abilities? It is 
perfectly true that every occupation is honourable, that there is no 
calling which does not afford men of really commanding ability 


 gountless opportunities of working themselves up into a distin- 


guished position. All this may be conceded. But the tastes, the 


habits, the temperament of a boy.ought to be taken into considera- 


tion; nor, in some cases, at any rate, ought his physical strength 
to be disregarded. In addition to these matters, the pecuniary 
rewards of different callings ought to be attentively considered. 
The emoluments of some occupations are at least ten times as large 
a3 those of others. Some professions hold out splendid prizes, for 
which really talented men may offer themselves, and which one in 
ten may hope to obtain, though the more numerous the candidates 
the greater the chance of disappointment. ‘There are callings so 
hotoriously overstocked, so lamentably uncertain that, unless there 
is a passionate fondness for them, no parent ought to let his son 
follow them, except as a source of honour, which one man ina 
hundred may reap. 

Who, for example, that truly and unselfishly loved his son, 


_ Would consent to his becoming a painter, unless he had an ample 


fortune or possessed abilities of no common order? Who would 
approve of his boy selecting the profession of a sculptor? Anyone 
will perceive the folly of allowing sons to choose callings such as 


these, because the failures are well known to be many, and the 
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chances are confessedly small that any particular boy, after vears 
of close application, will be able to turn out work having any sale. 
able value in the market. Nothing is, undoubtedly, easier than to 
cover canvas with a few layers of paint, having some general re- 
semblance to a bright green landscape, or to a sky vividly blue, 
There are few things, however, requiring more heaven-imparted 
genius than to paint nature as she really is. The painter has only 
to produce the originals before him, to approach as near to it as he 
can; yet what a tax this is on his ability! What seems easier than 
to copy accurately ; what in reality is harder than to be perfectly 
natural? Who, again, would like a son who had to earn his. bread 
to take to literature? Every man fancies that he can say some. 
thing which the world would like to hear, or that some of his 
thoughts are of great value; but, as those persons know tw their 
cost, who have had much to do with editors and publishers, this 
opinion is unfortunately shared by tens of thousands of would-be 
authors and writers. Very hard is it’to write something which 
anyone, except the writer himself, cares to read; it is still more 
difficult to write well enough to deserve or obtain remuneration. 


IV. 


THe Importance or Names.—How much there is in a 
name! As long as professional men are universally admitted to 
be gentlemen, but tradesmen are—well, only tradesmen—who that 
respects himself and has a proper feeling for the family honour 
will ullow his son and heir to enter a trade? The mere mention of 
such a thing would be degrading and appalling. It is, perhaps, 
remarkable that, as every professional man is ipso facto a perfect 
gentleman, there is not a more eager rush to obtain that cheap 
patent of nobility which being in orders or at the bar confers. 
What have character, reputation, or ability necessarily to do with 
the matter?) The physician, in the eyes’ of the world, must be a 
gentleman, for is he not a member of an honourable profession ! 
As for grocers und drapers, they may be worthy men in their sphere; 
but then they keep shops, and when was a gentleman ever known 
to keep a shop? 

There is something which, were it not so painful, would be 
almost ludicrous in the way in which a wealthy builder or mer- 
chant will refuse to admit that a schoolmaster is a gentleman, 
because he is not a professional man. If reminded that many 
eminent schoolmasters have been raised to a bishopric, and that a 
bishop is not only ex officio a gentleman but a nobleman, which is 
@ great deal more—though princes and noblemen are not always 
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entlemen, by the way—the indignant reply is extorted that Bishop 
ones or Archbishop Smith never was a schoolmaster. He was, it 








mee, head-master of Rugby or Winchester, but he was not a 


Imaster—a remark unhappily too well borne out, though in a 


| @ifferent sense, by some recent instances—and the truth of which 
po one can question. The head-master of a very great publis 
gcbool may be less fitted to fill the post to which he has been 
@ected through favour than the national schoolmaster in the same 


| * little town. 


So little common sense is shown in judging of what is or is not 


‘a gentlemanly occupation, that were the old universities to add two 
or three superior faculties to those already existing, and to confer 
the degrees of Doctor in Housebuilding and Doctor in Cabinet. 
making, there would probably soon be a rush into the new profes. 


sions. The doctor in housebuilding would forthwith look down with 
supreme contempt on the architect, whose plans he was carrying 


out, and on the fruit of whose genius he was absolutely dependent. 


In Italy the term profession is used with considerably more 
laxity than in England. Fancy the amazement and disgust of an 
Englishman, on learning that all the relations of an Italian friend 
were members of professions, and on making inquiries as to the 
nature of the professions to which his friend’s relations belonged, 
finding that six were proficients in the profession of an “ebanisti’’— 
that is to say, were workers in ebony—in plain English cabinet. 


’ makers. The Englishman would not care to press his inquiries 


about the remainder. In Scotland the word is used with as much 
laxity as in the south of Europe. North of the Tweed the 
professions are very numerous. Besides medicine, divinity, and 
law, there are stone-masonry, carpentry, and many others. 
Professors are without exception right in claiming to be profes. 
‘sional men. Cela va sans dire. And, if this be so, ‘Signor 


- Guarino, from Genoa, Professor of Ice Creams,’’ who was during 


the past summer seen daily parading the streets of a large midland 
town industriously selling his wares at a halfpenny the glass, might 
make good his right to take a high plage among professional men and 


~ gentlemen. 


Vv. 


History.—Comparatively early in the development of literature, 
history attained some excellence and occupied the pen of able and 
brilliant scholars. Not so fiction; which, unless in the form of 

_ Poetry, was treated with unmerited obloquy and unjust disgrace, 


__ This may in part have been due to the fashion of the times, Thus . 
_ Wefind that though Greece in her halcyon days produced Thucydides 






















and Xenophon, and Rome Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, neither 
numbered among her sons a single second-rate writer of genuine 
prose fiction. . 

The province of history has been marvellously extended as 
it has risen from its once humble position, as the record of 
ill.digested and badly-arranged tissues of semi-mythical exploits, 
until it has attained its present high rank as one of the most 
‘accurate and important of sciences. Long after history had as. 
serted for itself a place in the van of the world of letters, it 
was held to be the perfection of historical composition to give 
a mere unadorned and fairly reliable account of the principal 
events occurring from year to year. Livy, Thucydides, and 
Sallust strung together as concisely as possible the important and 
noteworthy events of the year, and divided their histories into 
yearly portions. | 

It was long before attempts were made to trace the rise and 
progress of political institutions. Few words were wasted—as it 
would have been called—in describing the condition of the humbler 
classes, few stirring flights of eloquence were interspersed in the 
midst of a dry recital of unvarnished facts. There were some ex. 
ceptions. Cmsar’s graphic ‘‘ Commentaries”’ are clearly written, and 
throw considerable light on the manners, custcms, and institutions 
of the Germans and Gauls. Yet, afier all, such a work as Sallust's 
“ Jugurthine War,’’ more strictly comes within the definition of a 
typical history than the historical dissertations of George Grote, 
James Anthony Froude, and Lord Macaulay. The latter are 
nevertheless incomparably more interesting, picturesque, and 
truthful, and better serve the higher objects the historian ought 
always to keep in view. 

A perfect history in the days of Livy would have consisted of a 
long string of disconnected chapters, each recording the events of a 
year. Each chapter would have related the occurrences of a year 
iu as concise, unimpassioned, and terse a manner as possible. 
Instead of relieving the weary succession of extraordinary and 
important events with brilliant pictures of the life and condition of 
the people, with telling sketches of the characters of the great men 
of the day, and with valuable dissertations on the tendencies and 
peculiarities of the thought, literature, and morals of each genera- 
tion, it would have contented itself with drawing attention to the 
facts worthy of beimg remembered. The reader would have been 
left to draw his own conclusions though the data on which he 
would have had to base them would have been meagre and un- 
satisfactory. 

When history had advanced another step, and the invention of 
printing had made it much less necessary to eliminate every word 
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that could by any possibility be omitted, historians attempted some- 

thing more. Then, for a long time, a,history was thought perfect 
if it recorded the life of the king and his ministers, if it gave a 
sketch of wars and insurrections, and if it wound up with a dull 
enumeration of the principal laws enacted in each year or reign. 

We now care exceedingly little for king and ministers as such, 
and literally nothing for a dreary catalogue of bloody wars and 
barren victories abroad, and of turbulent dissensions at home. We 
much prefer to trace the progress of national development, to be 
told the causes, objects, and results of wars and rebellions, and the 
changes which imperatively called for fresh laws, and, to watch the 
way in which these laws operated when public opinion had wrested, 
from the reluctant hands of tyrannical rulers and unjust counsellors, 
unwilling concessions. |. 

No man, alive to the claims of humanity, and remembering - 
that the rich and the poor, the great and the lowly, are of one 
flesh, and are sprung from one ancestor, would any longer wish to 

see only into the homes and family circles of the great and rich. 
He would prefer to penetrate into courts and alleys, factories and 
_ prisons, and to learn something of the daily life of the tradesman in 
his shop, of the weaver at his loom, and of the merchant in his office. 

Only a century ago Robertson feared to degrade the lofty dignity 
of history into a narrative tenfold more interesting and picturesque 
of the life of the people. He delighted to describe gorgeous pageants 
and panoramas ; he saw little besides the king upon his throne, 
with his robes of office around him, a jewelled crown on his brow, 
and a golden sceptre in his hand. Macaulay better understood the 
province and uses of history. He gave us the fireside of the people, 
the life of the great universities, of the inns of court, and of the 
powerful middle classes. Robertson was in his element when 
describing brilliant pageants and heart-stirring victories, but 
Macaulay saw such an event as the central point ouly ina succession _ 
of important causes and great results. Did the world enjoy happi- 
hess and experience sorrow only as the king tastes of the one and 
feels the other, then Robertson would be the better historian. But; 
as fortunately kings and nobles are few in number, while the 
people are many, as a brilliant court and a haughty and luxurious 
aristocracy may co-exist with wide-spread poverty and ignorance, 
with heart-rending want and deplorable vice, with dissensions at 

home and war abroad ; it must be better to be told of the many, of 
whom we form an integral part, than of the few with whom we 
have little, perhaps nothing in common. 











VI. 


Tae Mopern Histor1an.—In one most important respect the 
modern historian enjoys an advantage almost denied to his pre. 
decessors, In a history of our country we now demand stern 
impartiality and uncompromising accuracy. No patriotic motive 
is considered to warrant misrepresentation and misconstruction, 
much less is it permitted to justify baseless assertions and false 
accusations. Come what will, we demand the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The strongest party bias is not 
allowed to justify imtentional inaccuracy when that inaccuracy is 
palmed off as sober history. Cuuses, motives, and events must be 
frankly laid bare ; the secret life of nations and statesmen must be 
impartially exposed. The victorious general may be consigned to 
infamy for the vices of his private life; the astute statesman may 
be pointedly censured for secret crimes; the scholar, who has 
inculcated lessons of morality and high principle, may be condemned 
to eternal contempt for the viciousness and duplicity of a life 
displaying few of the fruits of his own moral teachings. National 
injustice is openly denounced, and disgraceful military reverses are 
hinpartially exposed. 

Englishmen are naturally proud of the acumen, truthfulness, and 
impartiality of Sir William Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular 
War,” though even some of his criticisms have been severely criti- 
cised. They feel no animosity against Macaulay for his intrepid ex- 
posures of the good and bad, the successful and unsuccessful. Buta 
Greek or a Roman who, personally unbiassed by political ties and pre- 
dilections, had set himself to write an impartial history of his own 
land, or of his own times, would have thought-himself a traitor had 
he frankly laid bare both sides of every question. At the outside 
he would have glossed over the ill deeds of aspiring and unscrupu- 
lous statesmen, and lightly touched-on the terrible tale of national 
defeat and disgrace, which he could not altogether ignore. He 
would certainly. not have thought himself required to do his country’s 
enemies full justice. To have generously praised them would have 
been to depreciate his own countrymen; to have warmly admired 
their institutions would have been to condemn those of his own 
country; and though he might sometimes have alluded to their 
virtues and successes, he would seldom have actualiy ventured to 
praise. 

The change that has come over history is delightful. Truth is 
ever preferable to falsehood. Partiality and misrepresentation, even 
under the specious guise of patriotism and benevolence, are odious 
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and indefensible. Unless a nation can rely on the records it possesses 
in history, how can it hope to profit by the experience of the past ? 
how attempt to avoid error in the future? how know in what way 
to remedy defects in its government? A spirit of union and 
generosity are fostered among nations, who perceive that they each 
possess sufficient candour and probity to award to foes and rivals 
praise for what is noble, and blame only for what calls for reproba- 
; . tion, Men were once citizens of a little town, and frankly admitted 
that their sympathies did not extend beyond ,the not too distant 
boundaries of their little community. Now the feeling is spreading 
that men are citizens of the world, and that kindly feeling and 
sympathy must extend to the whole world. The ties of kinship 
and nationality are perhaps loosened, but the ties of humanity are 
extended so as to embrace ail races and conditions of men. 


VII. 


MisaAPPLIED KNOWLEDGE.—It is not enough to teach people to 
read and write. Such knowledge, invaluable in its place, does not 
always suffice to keep them from wanting the necessaries of life ; 
it may certainly co-exist with unbridled passions, bad habits, con- 
firmed idleness, reckless extravagance. All knowledge has its uses, 
but book learning alone is not the sum.tctal of education. Moral 
training, if one is to be happy and wise, is more important than 
reading and writing. 

Mental training, though it expands and strengthens the intellect, 
and teaches how to think, may leave the moral faculties uncul- 
tivated ; nay, it may pervert them. It is not always found that 
the man whose mind is most full of knowledge is the best, the 
truest, the most upright. 

A friend of mine, a distinguished medical graduate, had occasion 
some years ago to enter one of the foul and miserable garrets of 
Edinburgh. The floorskad been burnt, the doors destroyed, the 
panes of glass replaced by pieces*of dirty brown paper; even the 
balustrades had wholly disappeared. ‘The room itself boasted no 
furniture, and its occupants were clothed in rags. In that den of 
vice and misery was a woman of good education teaching a half. 
naked child to read. Parallel cases are said not to be infrequent 
in the garrets of the worst parts of the principal Scotch cities. In 
them live persons so enamoured of learning as to teach their 

| : children the elements of that education which had not been of any 
| service to themselves. In spite of possessing a liberal share, they 
| become thieves, drunkards, and spendthrifts. 

Still more in point than the case just quoted, we have Iceland, 
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containing the best-educated peasantry in the world. Its litera. 
ture excites the wonder and delight of the-scholars who can under- 
stand it. What are its practical fruits? We are told that the 
Icelanders live in the midst of filth and wretchedness which would 
be loathsome to any Englishman; nor does it appear that their 
moral tastes are highly developed. Education, or at least book. 
learning, has been a passion. with them for years. But it does not 
appear to co-exist with what are fully as important for the 
temporal and religious prosperity of a people—good moral training, 
industry, manliness, a high and refined tone of society. We have 
no wish that our countrymen should be transformed into average 
Icelanders, were the learning of the latter twice as broad and 
deep 


VIII. 


DevonsHire Lanes.—The beauty of Devonshire lanes is 
proverbial, and no wonder. Branching off from the high roads 
are narrow lanes, often from four to eight or ten feet below the 
level of the adjoining fields, winding irregularly for miles, some. 
thing in the manner of rivulets, through the surrounding country. 
These lane are generally hemmed in on both sides by interminable 
rows of tremendously tall elms, running up almost as straight 
as masts, ‘The hedges, not always remarkable for their height 
and fulness—at least they would not be were they growing on 
the top of ordinary banks—being perched on the summit of the 
deep defiles forming the lanes, have a peculiar effect ; and, as they 
sometimes stretch right over the narrow lane and interlace, a kind 
of leafy tunnel is the result. Sometimes, looking down into the 
entrance of one of these beautiful lanes, one could half fancy that it 
was the way into a cavern, penetrating far under the low hills 
which make the scenery of Devonshire so charming and varied. 

The high roads of this county are, -of course, straighter and 
broader than the lanes, but they are also very often fringed by rows 
of superb elms, so that they form avenues of trees a finé as those 
which in some parts of England are only to be seen in the parks of men 
of fortune. A Devonshire high road is not perhaps more shady,and 
beautiful than the lanes of Warwickshire and Worcestershire, but it 

is more likely to astonish the stranger on account of the magnificent 
trees fringing it. 

The vegetation of a Devonshire lane is very beautiful and 
luxuriant. From the warmth and dampness of the climate and the 
fertility of the soil, the trees and shrubs are larger and finer than 

in other parts of Englard. The difference on comparing a few 
ferns and foxgloves gathered in a Devonshire lane with those 
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growing in a . less-favoured locality may not’ seem great, but when 
a Devonshire bank or hedge is compared as a whole with a Wor- 
_ eestershire or Gloucestershire one the contrast is startling. The 
intensely vivid green of the foliage of the former is another 
attraction it possesses, which must be seen to be appreciated. 

Charming lanes and roads are common enough in. all parts of 
England, even in the northern districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire; but it isin Devonshire that they are found in the greatest 
numbers and of the greatest beauty.. In Devonshire it is possible 
to walk for miles along roads and lanes so shady and lovely that 
they reminc one of fairy scenes. In other parts of the kinydom the 
same thing is very rarely possible. There may be beautiful glades, 
tangled woods, leafy lanes, extensive landscapes, fine rows of trees ; 
but for one mile through such country one has to go three through 
uninteresting and unattractive fields and lanes: the proportion in 
Devonshire would, perhaps, on the average be reversed, 

Those who sich to see in the greatest perfection fields, lanes, and 
woods of the rich, verdant, typical English kind, who want fresh 
air and a thinly-inhabited country, can find them all in almost any 
part of Devonshire. Those who prefer great towns, lofty mountains, 
or extensive plains teeming with life and populous villages, must 
go elsewhere. : 


































ON GARLOCK. 


Our black yacht floats upon a sea of glass, 
Like Mah’met’s coffin bung ’twixt earth and sky— 

Say, rather, *twixt two heavens, which, through that glass,* * 
Look at each other with a loving eye. 

For azure vault and sunny peaks on high 
Are over us ;—and, see! are under foot ; 

And woods and golden sands around are nigh, 
And waterfalls, that tinkle like a lute, 

And trilling birds, whose notes we hear with rapture mute. 





Soon from its placid sleep the ocean wakes ; 
Its bosom heaves,—so like a human sigh, 

Then dimpling waves—(it seems a smile that breaks 
From syren lips)—breathing a lullaby 

That tempts poor men in their embrace to die. 
The sea no longer calm’s a mirror still, 

Dim, it is true ; but in it I descry 
Her perfect features, look where’er I will, 

Ah, haunting face, and eyes whose glances through me thrill! 


I see a fairer face than nature’s own, 
With eyes more liquid than the azure sea— 
Is she an angel straight from heaven flown ? 
Her hair more lustrous than the light we see, 
Her smile more rippling than poor waves can be ; 
Sure she’s a princess from some land unknown ! 
Z dare not lift my eyes to such as she ; 
And all my dreams from mad ambition grown 
~ Must fade away, I fear, and I wake sad alone. 


Her undulating gait has all the grace 
Of billows moving at the west wind’s call, 
Like spray flung over is the shadowy lace 
That half reveals the bosom’s rise and fall. 
O voice, than rills or birds more musical, 
O presence like the sun’s own glorious face! 
Thou gild’st my chains, I glory in my thrall ! 
Whose form is this that everywhere I trace ? 
Ah, si tu savais, thou wouldst pity my sad case. ah 
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CHAPTER XI. 
In what manner Reinhold left Master Martin’s House, 


Master MartTin’s workshop was now as gloomy as it had for- 
merly been gay. Reinhold, unable to work, remained shut up in 
his room. Martin, with his wounded arm in a sling, incessantly 
railed at the awkwardness of that rascally workman. — Rosa, 
and even Dame Martha, avoided the scene of the recent mad act ; 
and so Frederick’s work went on with the dull and hollow sound of 
the weodcutter’s axe in a lonely wood at winter time, for he must 
now, laboriously enough, finish the big cask by himself. 

_ This gloomy state of things soon began to affect Frederick's 
mind, for he now thought himself fully assured of that which he 
had long foreboded. He had no doubt that Rosa loved Reinhold. 
Not only because formerly every kindness and many a gentle word 
were addressed to Reinhold alone; but now it was a sufficient 
proof that, as Reinhold could not go to the workshop, so Rosa no 
longer thought of doing so, but preferred remaining in the house, 
doubtless to be able to care for him. 

On Sundays, when everybody went out, bent on pleasure, when 
Master Martin, now almost recovered from the effects of his wound, 
invited Frederick to accompany Rosa and himself to the Aller- 
wiese, he declined the invitation, and, quite overwhelmed with 
grief and unrequited love, he hurried away alone towards the 
cottage and the hill where he had first encountered Reinhold. He 
threw himself down among the grass, and as he thought how the 
bright star of hope, which had shone before him on his hemeward 
journey, had now suddenly vanished when he seemed to have 
reached the goal, and how the enterprise resembled the vain efforts 
of adreamer who stretches forth his eager arms to grasp a shadowy 
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vision, tears started to his eyes and fell upon the flowers of the field, - 


which bowed their tiny heads and seemed to bemoan the bitter 
grief of the young workman. 

Frederick himself could not tell how it was that the deep sighs 
which came from his surcharged breast became words and sounds. 
He sang as follows :— . 


FREDERICK’S ‘COMPLAINT, 


“ Where hast thou fled 
My hope’s bright star ? 
All trust is dead, 
Thou art so far. 
Thy light for me has ended, 
For others has ascended. 


Rushing evening winds arise, 

Wake death’s torments in-ty breast ; 
Mix your breathings with my sighs, 
Let me never more have rest 

Till my heart, with tears of blood, 
Overflowing like a flood, 

Burst with longing for love’s food. 


Tell me why the dark trees moan ? 

Why the gold-fringed cloud looks down? 
Show me my grave ; 

That is the haven 

Which I would crave." . 


As it happens that the deepest sadness, if it can only find tears 
and words, melts into a gentle melancholy, and, perhaps, even 
a faint glimmer of hope illumines the soul, so Frederick felt 
wondrously strengthened and elevated when he had finished singing. 
The evening breeze and the dark trees, which he had invoked in 
his song, rustled and whispered as though with comforting voices ; 
and, like sweet dreams of happiness,- streaks of golden light 
appeared in the milky sky: Frederick rose from the ground and 
descended the hill towards the village. It seemed as if Reinhold 
were walking next to him as on that evening when they first met. 
All that he had then said came once more to his recollection. But 
as he thought of Reinhold’s story of the contest between the two 
friendly painters, it seemed as if scales fell from his eyes. It was 
quite certain now that Reinholi must have seen-and loved Rosa 
before. It was this love alone which had drawn him to Nurem- 
berg and to Master Martin’s house; and, by the contest between 
the two painters, he meant to prefigure the wooing of the fair 
Rosa by Frederick himself. And Frederick seemed once more 
to hear Reinhold say; “True friends should be only the more 
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1 by a generous emulation. No place should be found in 
‘noble minds for petty envy or malicious hate!’ “ Yes,” he said 
aloud, “I will speak to Reinhold himself, and learn from his own 
| Jips if all hope for me has vanished.” 
_ The sun had long risen when Frederick knocked at Reinhold’s 
chamber. As all was quiet within, he pushed open the door, which 
. was not locked as of old, and entered the room. The sight which 
met his eyes rivetted him to the spot. A handsome life-size 
portrait of Rosa, in the full glow of grace and beauty, and lighted 
by the rays of the morning sun, stood on a small easel before him. 
The mahlstick lying on the table, and the wet colours on the 
palette showed that the picture had but just been finished. 

“Oh, Rosa, Rosa !’’ sighed Frederick. 

At this moment Reinhold came into the room behind him, and 
tapping him on the shoulder asked, smilingly, 

_ .** Well, Frederick, what do you say to my picture ?”’ 

Frederick, embracing him, exclaimed— 

‘You noble fellow, you great artist! Yes, now all is clear to 
me! It is you who have won the prize for which I, poor wretch, 
was impudent enongh to contend. What am I in comparison with 
you? what is my art compared with yours? Alas! I too had an 
idea—don’t laugh at me, Reinhold. I thought how grand it 

would be to mould a statue of Rosa in the purest silver; but that 
was only-a childish undertaking ; but you—you! How she smiles 
upon you in the gentle glow of her beauty! - Ah, Reinhold, you 
lucky fellow! Yes, it has turned out as you once said. We have 
both striven and you have conquered. You must conquer, and 
yet we will still continue hearty friends. But I must leave house 
and home: I cannot bear to see Rosa again. Forgive me, my dear, 
cear friend. To-day, this minute, I must flee away—away into 
the wide world—wherever my grief, my inconsolable misery may 
drive me !”’ 

With these words Frederick would have left the room; but 
Reinhold held him fast while he gently said— 

‘* You shall not go, for all may turn out quite contrary to what 
you anticipate. It is now time I should tell you all I have hitherto 
concealed. You must know, then, that I am a painter and nota 
cooper, and I hope this picture may warrant that I am not to be 
reckoned among the smaller artists, In early youth I went to Italy 
the land of art, where I was so fortunate as to be taken by the 

hand by the great masters who nourished with living fire the spark 
Which glowed within me. Thus it happened that I soon elevated 
myself, and my pictures became celebrated throughout Italy, and 
the mighty Duke of Florence invited me to his court. At that 
time I knew nothing of German art, and talked about the dryness, 
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the bad drawing, and the harshness of your Albert Durer, without 
having seen any of your pictures. But one day a picture dealer 
brought a Madonna, by Durer, into the Duke’s gallery. This 
picture had such an effect upon me that I quite changed my mind 
as to Italian pictures, and determined to see the masterpieces of 
Germany, to which my inclinations now turned. I came to 
Nuremberg, and when I saw Rosa it seemed to me as if that . 
Madonna, which had so strangely affected me, were bodily before 

me. I felt like you, dear Frederick, my entire existence was 
ablaze with the flames of love. I only saw and thought of Rosa; 

all else had vanished from my mind, and even art was only of any 
value, because I could draw and paint Rosa hundreds and hundreds 

of times. I thought of approaching the maiden in a bold Italian 
fashion; but all endeavours were fruitless. There was no way to 
make myself known without ceremony in Master Martin’s house. 

At last I thought of sueing for Rosa in marriage, and learnt that 
Master Martin had determined to give his daughter to no one but a 
doughty master ‘cooper. So T came to the adventurous resolve to : 
learn the cooper’s handicraft at Strasbourg and then betake myself 
to Master Martin’s workshop. The rest T left to providence. You 
know how I carried out my resolve ; but you have yet to learn that 
Master Martin told me a few days ago ‘‘ that I should become an 
excellent cooper, and he would gladly have me as his son-in-law, 
for he had noticed that I strove for Rosa’s favour and that she 
liked me.”’ 

**Can it be otherwise ?”’ cried Frederick with emotion; “ yes, 
Rosa will be yours. How could I, poor wretch, hope for such 
happiness ?”’ 

“But you forget, my brother,”’ continued: Reinhold, “ you 
forget that Rosa has not yet confirmed what sly Master Martin says : 
he has noticed. It is true that Rosa has shown herself very pleasant | 
and friendly towatds me; but a loving heart betrays itself_in a 
different fashion. Promise me, my dear brother, to stop three days 
longer and to work in the shop as before. I, too, could work again 
now ; but, since I have painted more diligently, the vile handicraft 
out there has become unutterably distasteful to me. I cannot take 
a mallet in'my hand again, let what will come of it. On the third 
day I will tell you openly how matters stand between Rosa and me. 

Should I really be the happy one for whom Rosa has a liking, 
then you may depart, and learn that time heals even the deepest 
wounds !”” 

Frederick promised to await the result. _ 

On the third day (Frederick had carefully avoided Rosa’s sight) : 
his heart thrilled with fear and sad foreboding. He moved about 
in the workshop like one in a dream, and well might his awkward- 
















































































give Master Martin reason to rate him surlily, which it was 

his wont to do. It seemed as if something had occurred to put 

Master Martin in a bad humour. He talked a great deal about 

base deceit and ingratitude, without declaring more clearly to what 
he referred. At length the evening was come and Frederick 
returned to the city, when, as he approached the gate, a horseman 
came towards him, whom he recognised as Reinhold. As soon as 
Reinhold perceived Frederick he cried out— 

“Well met !’’ and, springing from his horse, he wound the 
reins round his arm, and seizing his friend by the hand said— 

“Let us walk together while I relate how it has fared with 
my siuit,”” 

__ Frederick perceived that Reinhold wore the same clothes he had 
on at their first meeting, and that the horse carried a portmanteau, 
He looked pale and distraught. 

“Good luck! brother,’’ cried Reinhold almost savagely, ‘‘ good 
_luck! you can hammer away now as bravely as you please at your 
casks. I leave the place to you, and have taken leave of the fair 
Rosa and Master Martin!” 

‘What!’’ said Frederick, quite astonished at this information, 
“you are going away when Master Martin wants to have you for 
his son-in-law, and Rosa loves you ?” 

“Dear brother,” replied Reinhold, “it is your jealousy 









Which made-you think that. It is now certain that Rosa would 


have taken me as her husband as a matter of duty and obedience ; 
but not a spark of love glowed in her ice-cold heart. Ha, ha! I 
‘might have been a doughty cooper. On week-days I might have 
scraped hoops and polished staves with the young ones, and on 
Sundays might have accompanied the good wife to St. Catherine’s 
or St. Sebald’s, and in the evenings might have walked with her on 
the Allerwiese from one year’s end to another. 

“Don’t jest,’’ Frederick interrupted Reinhold, who laughed 
out loud, “don’t jest at the simple, harmless life of the honest 
Citizen. If Rosa does not love you that is not ber fault.’’ 

You are right,’’ said Reinhold, ‘‘ it is only my stupid way 
when my affections are wounded to cry like a spoilt child. You 
may suppose that I talked with Rosa of my love and the good will 
her father had for me. But tears started to her eyes, her hand 
clasped in mine, and with face averted she lisped, ‘I must sub- 
mit to my father’s will.’ That was enough for me. My strange 
aiger may give you an insight into my innermost feelings, and 
you must grant that the struggle to obtain Rosa’s hand was a 
deception which my insane mind prepared for itself. When I had 
finished Rosa’s portrait my mind became tranquil, and I was often 
uder the strange impression that Rosa was the picture, and the 
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picture itself the veritable Rosa. The vile cooper’s work filled me 
with abhorence, and, as this dislike to a common life grew upon 
me, so the idea of becoming a master cooper and getting married 
seemed like the anticipation of being shut up ina prison and 
chained to a block. How could that heavenly child ever become 
my wife? No; she ought to glow in eternal youth, grace, and 
beauty in masterpieces of painting, which my genius shall create. 
Ha, how I love, how couid I ever be disloyal to, the divine art? | 
shall soon bathe once more in thy glowing perfumes, glorious 
land, the home of all art !’’ 

The two friends had now come to the spot where the road, which 
Reinhold intended to take, diverged to the left. 

“ Here we will separate,”’ said Reinhold, who, pressing Frederick 
long and warmly to his breast, swung himself on to his horse and 
rode away. 

Frederick stared after him, unable to utter a word, and then 
walked slowly home, a prey to contending feelings. 








CHAPTER XII. 
How Frederick was driven from the Workshop by Master Martin. 


THE next day Master Martin worked away at the great cask in 
surly silence, and Frederick too, who now first began to feel Rein- 
hold’s departure, could not bring forth a word, much less a note of 
music, At last Master Martin threw down his mallet, folded his 
arms, and said in a low voice— 

“ Reinhold, too, is gone now—he was a great painter, and made 
a fool of me with his coopering. If I had only foreseen that, when 
he came to my house with you, I would soon have shown him the 
door. Such an open, honest face, and so full of deceit and lies ! 
Well, he is gone, and now you will stand by me and the craft faith- 
fully and honestly. Who knows how much more closely you may 
become connected with me. If you turn out a good master cooper, 
and Rosa Well, you understand me, and may sue for Rosa's 
favour.”’ 

Having said which, he again picked up the mallet, and worked 
away lustily. How it was he could not say, but these words of 
Master Martin filled Frederick with a strange feeling of anxiety and 
cast a gloom over the brightness of his hopes. Rosa once more 
appeared in the workshop, but quite absorbed in thought, and (as 
Frederick noticed with grief) her eyes red with weeping. She has 
been weeping for him ; she loves him after all, he said to himself, 
and he durst not lift his eyes to her whom he so madly loved. 


The big cask was now finished, and Master Martin, as he sut- 
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veyed the successful piece of work became jovial and good 
humoured once more. 

‘Yes, my son,” said he, clapping Frederick on the shoulder, 
‘ves, my son; it’s agreed, if you gain Rosa’s favour and make a 

cask you shall be my son-in-law. Then you can join the noble 
uild of the Master Singers, and gain great renown.”’ 

Master Martin’s work now accumulated beyond all measure, 
so that he was obliged to engage two journeymen, good workmen 
but coarse varlets, made coarser by frequent change of place. 
Instead of much cheerful discourse, you heard now in Master 
Martin’s workshop vulgar jests, and Frederick and Reinhold’s plea. 
sant songs had given place to ribald ditties. Rosa avoided the 
workshop, so that Frederick saw her but seldom, and then only for 
a brief space. When at such times he gazed upon her with sad 
longing and sighed—‘‘ Ah, dear Rosa, if I could but speak 
to you again, if you would but be as friendly as you were whew 
Reinheld was here,”’ she cast down her eyes bashfully and whis. 
pered—‘“ Have you anything to tell me, dear Frederick?’ then 
Frederick would stand still as though petrified, unable to utter 
a word, and the fair vision disappeared like a lightning-flash, 
which illumines and vanishes in a moment, almost before it is 
noticed. 

Master Martin now insisted upon Frederick beginning his 
masterpiece. He, himself had selected the finest oak—without 
yeius or seams—which had already lain for five years in the wood- 
store, and no one was to assist Frederick but old Valentine. More 
and more distasteful as the cooper’s craft had become to- peor 
Frederick through the behaviour of the workmen, his gorge rose 
at the thought that now the masterpiece was to decide his fate 
for ever. That strange feeling of anxiety, which he had experi- 
enced when Master Martin had extolled his fidelity to the craft, 
took now a more and more definite shape. He now knew that he 
should fail in a pursuit to which his thorough liking for art was so 


opposed. Reinhold and his portrait of Rosa never left his thoughts. 


But his art also dawned upon him once more in all its glory. 
Often, when the distracting feelings caused by his mean occupa- 
tion had overcome him at his work, he would leave the workshop 
under the plea of indisposition, and hasten to St. Sebald’s church. 
There he would gaze for hours at Peter Fischer’s wonderful monu- 
ment, and exclaim in ecstacy—‘‘ Oh, God in heaven,—to conceive 
and carry out such a work! Can there be another so splendid on 
earth ?’’ And, when he was obliged to return to his staves and hoops, 
and thought that Rosa was only to be won by these, he felt as if his 
bleeding heart were lacerated by glowing talons, and that he should 
pine away hopelessly in this terrible torment. Reinhold often 
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appeared to him in his dreams, and brought him strange drawings 
in which Rosa’s form was iatroduced in a “wonderful fashion—some- 
times as a flower and sometimes as an angel with Wings. But 
there was something wanting in all these drawi ings, and he per. 
ceived that Reinhold had omitted the heart in Rosa’s conformation 
which he himself added. Then he fancied all the flowers and leayes 
moved, and sang and breathed forth sweet perfumes, and the 
precious metals showed him Rosa’s likeness in a glittering mirror: 
as he stretched forth his longing arms towards the beloved one the 
likeness seemed to vanish like a dusky vapour, and the gentle Rosa 
herself seemed to press him to her heart. 

As his position as a cooper became daily more and more pain. 
ful, he at len¢th determined to seek counsel and comfort of his 
old master, Johannes Holzschuer. Master Holzschuer allowed 
Frederick to begin a small work in his workshop which he had 
designed, and for which he had saved up the wages he had received 
from Master Martin for a long time, sothat he might procure the 
cold necessary for making it. Thus it happened that Frederick, 
whose deathly pale countenance warranted the pretext that he had 
been seized with a wasting illness, now hardly worked at all in 
Master Martin’s workshop, and months passed away without his 
making the least progress with his masterpiece, the great two. 
fudder cask. Master Martin insisted that he should work at least 
as much as his strength would permit, and Frederick was obliged to 
return to the detested chopping-block and to wield the axe once 
more. 

As he was working one day Master Martin came up, and look- 
ing at the staves which were finished, suddenly turned round quite 
red, and cried out— 

‘* What’s this ?—Frederick, what work! Are the staves made 
by a journeyman, who wants to become a master, or by a stupid 
apprentice who has only been in the workshop three days! 
Frederick, bethink you. What devil can have got into you to 
plague you? My splendid oakwood,” my masterpiece! Oh, you 
unskilful, thoughtless fellow !”’ 

Overcome by the mental torments which burnt within him, 
Frederick could contain himself no longer ; throwing down the axe 
he exclaimed — 

** Master, it’s all over now. Yes, and if it cost me my life, 1! 
I perish in nameless misery—I can do no more. I can no longer 
work at a vulgar trade when I feel drawn towards my art with 
irresistible power. Ah, I love your daughter, Rosa, with unutter- 
able devotion—as no one else can Jove her. Solely on her account 
have I followed this detestable vocation. I have now lost ber—! 
know it. J shall soon die of grief; but for all that, I shall return 




















49 my glorious art and to my worthy old master, Master Johannes 
~ Holzschuer, whom I shamefully deserted !"” 
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Master Martin’s eyes flashed fire. Almost speechless with rage 


’ he stammered out— 


“ What—you too? Lier and deceiver? I have been betrayed ! 
Vulgar trade? Coopering? Get out of my sight, shameful 
scoundrel! Away with you!”’ 

And so saying Master Martin seized poor Frederick by the 
shoulders, and bundled him out of the workshop. ‘The mocking 
laughter of the journeymen and apprentices followed him. But 
old Valentine, folding his hand together, while his countenance 
assumed a thoughtful expression, said— 

** [ have observed that the good youth carried something in his 
mind grander than ‘our casks.”’ 

Dame Martha wept much, and her children cried and sobbed 
after Frederick, who had been accustomed to play with them, and 
had given them many a toothsome cake. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Shows how the Prophecy of the old Grandmother was fulfilled. 


ANGRY as Master Martin might be with Reinhold and 
Frederick, he must confess that with them all joy and pleasure 
had disappeared from the workshop. The new journeymen caused 
him endless-yexation and annoyance. He was obliged to look after 
every trifle, and had the greatest difficulty in getting the smallest 
order executed to his mind. Quite overcome by his daily troubles, 
he would often exclaim sadly— ! 

“Ah, Reinhold and Frederick, I would that you had not 
deceived me so shamefully, and that you had remained doughty 
coepers |”’ 

At last he had often to combat the thought of giving up busi- 
ness altogether. _ 

He was sitting in his house one evening in this gloomy state of 
mind, when Jacob Paumgartner and-Master Johannes Holzschuer 
entered quite unexpectedly. He felt sure that Frederick would be 
the subject of their conversation ; and, in fact, Master Paumgartner 
soon began to speak of him, and Master Holzschuer praised the 
youth in every possible way. He maintained, that with so much 
diligence, and with such abilities, Frederick must surely become, 
not only an excellent goldsmith, but also, as a founder of statues, 
must walk in the footsteps of Peter Fischer. Then, Master Paum- 
gartner began to condemn violently the unworthy treatmeat which 
the poor fellow had suffered at Master Martin’s hands; and both 
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insisted that when Frederick had become a good fgoldsmith and 





statuary Martin ought to give Rosa to him to wife, if she should be ‘ 
favourable to the suit of the love-stricken Frederick. Master 
Martin let them finish speaking, and then he removed his cap, and J 
said smilingly— 
“ Dear sirs, pray espouse the cause of him who has so shame. i 
fully deceived me. However, I will forgive him; but do not ask ‘. 
of me to change my fixed determination on his account. , 
At this moment Rosa entered the room pale as death, her face li 
bedewed with tears, and placed drinking glasses and wine on the y 
table in silence. f 
“Well,” began Master Holzschuer, ‘‘ well, so I must give way 
to poor Frederick, who wants to leave his home for ever. He h 
made a beautiful piece of silversmith’s work in my workshop “ 
which he wishes me to give to your daughter Rosa as a memorial. 2 
Only look at it !”’ ‘ 
With that Master Holzschuer pulled forth a small, very art. a" 
fully-worked silver goblet, and handed it to Master Martin, who, as p 
a great admirer of costly furniture, took it and viewed it from all R 
sides with evident satisfaction. Indeed, fyou could scarcely see 4 
handsomer silversmith’s work than this vessel. Delicate tendrils " 
of vines and roses entwined themselves round the goblet, and 
beauteous angels looked forth from among the roses and the blush- f 
ing buds, and inside, on the gilt ground, were carved sweet angelic 
faces. When wine was poured into the goblet it seemed as if the C 
angels were diving and floating sportively. . 
The thing is indeed very prettily made,’’ said Master Martin ; 
“and I will keep it if Frederick will accept twice its value in good sl 
gold pieces.”’ p 
Thus saying, Master Martin filled the goblet.and raised it to his a 
lips. At the same moment the door opened gently, and Frederick, 
his face deadly pale with the mortal pain of eternal separation from 5 
the one dearest to him on earth, entered the room. No sooner did ‘ 
Rosa perceive him than crying out in heartrending accents—“ Oh, 
my dearest—dearest Frederick !’’ she fell half lifeless on his breast. f 
Master Martin set down the goblet, and descrying Rosa m a 
Frederick’s arms, opened his eyes quite wide, as if he saw 4 ’ 
ghost. Then, taking up the goblet again without a word, he looked h 
into it, and finally starting from his chair he cried out—‘‘ Rosa— 
Rosa, do you love Frederick ?”’ 
“ Ah!’ murmured Rosa, “ah! I can no longer conceal it; | i" 


love him as my life. My heart was near breaking when you drove ‘ 
him away.”’ 

‘Well, then, embrace your bride, Frederick. Yes, yes, your 
bride,”’ cried Master Martin. 
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Paumgartner and UHolzschuer, quite overcome with astonish. 
ment, looked at each other; but, Master Martin, holding the goblet 
in his hand, went on— 

“Q, good Lord in heaven, has not everything turned out as the 
old lady predicted? ‘He shall bring a glittering little house, in 
which flow streams of spicy wine, bright angels siag therein. Thou 
wilt take unto thine arms him who brings the little golden house 
into thy home. Thou needst not ask thy father if thy bridegroom 
léves thee.’ Oh, I was a stupid old fool! This is the glittering 
little house, here are the angels in it. The bridegroom—ha! ha! 
Well, gentlemen, now all's well—all’s well! The son-in-law is 
found !”’ 

He who has ever been distracted by a terrible dream, in which 
he believed himself to be lying in the blackest darkness of the grave, 

-and then suddenly awakes to the fragrance and sunshine of spring, 
and she, she who is to him the dearest upon earth, comes and 
embraces him, and he looks into the bright heaven of her kind face, 
such an one may imagine what Frederick’s feelings were, and com. 
prehend his exceeding happiness. Unable to utter a word, he held 
Rosa in his arms as though he would never leave her, until she 
gently released herself from his embrace and led him to her father. 
Then, at length, he cried—. 

“Oh, my dear master, can this be really so? Do you give me 
Rosa to wife, and may I go back to my art?” 

“Yes, yes,’’ cried Master Martin; “ surely you may believe it. 
Can I act differently, now that you have fulfilled the old grand. 
mother’s prophecy? We will say no more about the masterpiece.’ 

“No, my dear master,’’ said Frederick, his countenance beam- 
ing with happiness, “if you don’t mind I will finish the cask with 
pleasure as my last piece of coopering, and then go back to the 
melting-oven.”’ 

“My good and brave son,” replied Master Martin, whose eyes 
sparkled for joy, ‘‘ finish the masterpiece, and then we'll have the 
wedding.”’ 

Frederick faithfully kept his promise. He finished the two. 
fudder cask, and all the masters declared’that a finer piece of work 
could not easily be made; at which declaration Master Martin was 
highly pleased, and roundly asserted that Providence could not 
have given him a better son-in-law. 

At last the wedding day was come. Frederick’s masterpiece, 
which was now filled with good wine and wreathed with flowers, 
stood in the entrance-hall. ‘The worshipful masters of the Guiid, 
the counsellor, Master Jacob Paumgartuer, at their head, were all 
present with their wives; after them came the master goldsmiths, 
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Just as the procession was about to start for St. Sebald’s Church 
the sound of trumpets was heard in the street, and the neighing 
and stamping of horses was heard before Master Martin’s door 
Master Martin hastened to a window which jutted out over the 
street, from whence he beheld Herr Heinrich von Spangenberg in 
a gorgeous gala dress, and some paces behind him a youthfu |] 
knight, with a glittering sword by his side and tall feathers in his 
helmet, which was studded with prectous stones. He was mounted 
on a very spirited horse. Next to the. knight Master Martin 
descried a beauteous dame, also splendidly dressed, and seated on a 
palfrey, whose colour was that of new-fallen snow. Pages and 
servants, in many-coloured dresses, formed a circle round this 
group. The sound of the trumpets ceased, and old Spangenberg 
cried out— 

‘* Hey, hey, Master Martin! I don’t come here on account of 
your wine-cellar, nor yet on account of your gold pieces, but be- 
cause it is Rosa’s birthday. Will you let me in, my dear master ?”’ 

Master Martin, who well remembered these words, felt rather 
ashamed of himself, and hastened down to receive the squire. The 
old gentleman got off his horse and entered the house. Pages now 
sprang forward to assist the lady to dismount, and the knight 
offered her bis hand and followed the old gentleman. But so soon 
as Master Martin looked on the youthful knight, he bounced back 

three paces, clapped his hands together, and cried— 

“QO, Lord of heaven! it’s Conrad !”’ 

“Yes,” said the knight, smiling, “I am, indeed, your journey- 
man, Conrad. Forgive me for wounding you—I might have killed 
you; but now everything has turned out quite differently.”’ 

Master Martin was quite puzzled, and said it was rather better 
that he had not been killed, and that, as for the slight scratch with 
the axe, he thought nothing of it. 

When Martin and the newly-arrived visitors entered the room 
in which the wedding guests had assembled, every one ~ was 
astonished at the striking resemblance between the beautiful lady 
and the bride who were as like as twin sisters. 

** Allow me, dear Rosa,” said the knight, politely, as he drew 
near the bride, ‘‘ to be present at your wedding. I am sure you 
are no longer angry with the wild, thoughtless fellow who so nearly 
caused you great unhappiness.’’ 

But, as the bride and bridegroom and Master Martin looked at 
each other quite puzzled, old Herr von Spangenberg said— 

“Well, well, I must help you out of the dilemma. This is my 
son, Conrad, and here you see his dear wife, whose name is the 
same as that of the pretty bride—Rosa. Do yon remember our 
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conversation, Master Martin? When I asked you if you would 
refuse to give Rosa to my son, I had a special reason for proffering 
the request. The youth was quite madly in love with your Rosa, 
and persuaded me to abdicate my position and become a match- 
maker. But when I told him how disdainfully you received my 
proposal, he foolishly introduced himself into your workshop as a 
cooper, in order to pay his court to Rosa and elope with her. Well, 
you thoroughly cured him with that thump on the back. I thank 
you for it, since he has found a gentle damsel who may, after all, 
be the self-same Rosa he had in his mind’s eye from the first.’’ 

The lady had, meanwhile kindly and courteously greeted the 
bride, and had hung round her neck a handsome necklace of pearls 
as a wedding gift. 

“See, dear Rosa,”’ she said, taking from among the flowers in 
her bodice'a withered nosegay, ‘‘ there are the flowers which you 
once gave to Conrad as a prize. He preserved them faithfully until 
he saw me, when he proved himself unfaithful to you and gave them 
tome. You will not be angry with me on that account ?’’ 

‘* Ah, dear lady,’’ said Rosa, with heightened colour, and cast- 
ing down her eyes, “how can you talk like that? Could the 
young gentleman ever fall in love with a poor maiden like me? 
You only were his love, and it was only because I am called Rosa, 
and resemble you, that he sued for me, but only thought of you.”’ 

The procession was a second time about to start, as a young 
man entered, clad in Italian fashion, in a suit of black satin, with 
an elegant lace collar, and a rich gold chain of honour round his 
neck. ; 

‘Oh, Reinhold, my dear Reinhold,’’ exclaimed Frederick ; and 
the young men embraced each other. , 

The bride and Master Martin were equally delighted at this 
unexpected arrival, and cried out with glee— 

“Reinhold! our brave Reinhold has come !’’ 

“ Didn’t I tell you,’’ said Reinhold, after he had embraced them 
with ardour, “didn’t I tell you, my hearty friend, that everything 
would turn out well for you? Let me assist at the celebration of 
your wedding—I have come a long way on purpose; and, as a per- 
petual memorial, [ shall hang up in your house the picture which 
I have painted for you, and have brought it with me. 

With these words he summoned two attendants, who brought 
into the room a large picture, in a magnificent gold frame, repre- 
senting Master Martin and his journeymen, Reinhold, Frederick, 
and Conrad, in his workshop, working at the great cask, and the 
fair Rosa coming in. Everybody was in raptures at the truth and 
splendid colouring of this work of art. 

“Ha,’’ said Frederick, smiling, ‘‘ that is your masterpiece as a 
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cooper—tmine is down there, in the entrance-ha!l; but I shall soon 
make another.”’ 

‘*T know all,’’ replied Reinhold, ‘‘ and call you happy. Only 
be faithful to your art, which can, perhaps, mm up with more 
domestic affairs than mine.’ 

Frederick sat between the two Rosas at the wedding banquet ; 
opposite to him sat, Master Martin, between Conrad and Reinhold. 
Master Paumgartner filled Frederick’s goblet to the brim with 
wine, and drank to the health of Master Martin and his lusty men. 
Then the goblet went round the board, beginning with the nobie 
Squire Heinrich von Spangenberg ; and after him all the worshipful 
masters who sat at the table emptied it to the health of Master 
Martin, the cooper, and his men. 


THE END. 


















Religion and Science. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: 
A PLEA FOR A PROGRESSIVE RELIGION, 


in no age so markedly as in the present has the keen desire of man 
to extend and test the furthest bounds of his knowledge been more 
vividly exemplified, or more energetically manifested. The epochs 
of thought prior to our own day stand to the present age in this 
respect very much as the depths of the shore at the inflow of the 
tide do to the sha!low flats left at its ebb. Buta little while ago 
these same depths were hidden by the waves, and the most 
adventurous of explorers might in vain have attempted to sound the 
spot. Now we may venture out without fear, mark with precision 
the limits of the tide, and place our feet in safety where formerly 
all was uncertainty and doubt. 

By the light, thus, of modern research we can now explore 
tracts from which but a short time ago the waters of ignorance 
stoutly barred usout. The misty regions of the yesterday in science 
appear clear enough after the ebb of that tide, which discovery bars 
out from a fresh inflow; and problems of life and of force, of 
matter and of mind, once obscure or completely concealed, are now 
plainly enough discernible to the explorer’s eye. . 

So far the parallelism between the flowing of the tide and the 
march of inquiry appears clear enough. But it may, without 
straining, be pushed to further limits still. Beyond the lowest 
limit to which the tide may ebb, extending beyond the furthest 
boundary-line at which we may deter its fresh inflow, there still 
remain the greater limits of sea—the great undefined, impassable 
ocean of the unknown and unknowable, which only bewilders and 
confuses us as we attempt to form some conception of its extent 
and area, Nor can we say that all is clear and patent even with 
the shore-bound tract that our efforfs have set apart. There may 
be much that is still confused in the little space we have consecrated 
to the efforts of mind from amid the water-hidden depths. And 
it is the voice of true wisdom which calls to us to cease from gazing 
across the waters before us, in the vain hope of attempting to see 
the shore beyond, and which advises us first to seek fully to know 
and understand the portion at our feet, and that which lies nearest 
and ready to our hand. 

So far as this extension of knowledge is concerned, there is every 
reason for the heart of mankind truly and fully to rejoice. Know- 
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ledge and wisdom are ever excellent, and their pursuit is inculeated 
upon us by every law and precept of religion and morality. The 
war against ignorance is a duty enjoined upon all; and no one can 
refuse to enlist under the banner, the watehword inscribed upon 
which is ‘* Forward !’’ and which sends us onward to all good works 
whereby man’s condition may be bettered and improved. But if 
we inquire into the details of this work and progress in knowledge, 
we shall find that very many and disturbing elements appear to 
enter and to participate therein. To select but a single example, 
and one lying near our present subject, we thus find that certain 
aspects of scientific thought or discovery become, or at any rate 
appear antagonistic in their nature to those ideas regarding the 
Deity, Primal Cause or Principle, which, in whatever form 
expressed, constitute the basis of a religious system of one kind 
or another, Hence arises a coutroversy which, from the nature of 
the conflicting elements, becomes one of no ordinary or feeble kind. 
Assumed truth represented by the religious, or rather the theolovi- 
cal side in the battle, fiercely opposes truth under a like aspect on 
the scientific side; and the belligerents, firmly convinced of the 
worthiness of their respective causes, resist each other to the death. 
So far, indeed, from the matter being purely argumentative, it 
becomes a bitter and vehement strife ; and in many cases the original 
points of disagreement, appear to be wholly lost sight of as the 
aspects of the combat shift about, and as the protracted fight drags 
out its weary length. [From time to time the fires of combat may 
appear to pale and grow dim; but ever and anon the combat is 
renewed, and theologian and scientist brace their armour anew, 
and, nothing daunted by the defeats of yore, manfully gird up their 
loins once again for the fray. 

The peculiar bitterness of this curious warfare is a matter to 
find which the inquirer need not seek very far or very deep. It 
were wonderful indeed were the aspects of the belligerents other- 
wise—viewed, at any rate, as to the theological side of the contro- 
versy. lt cannot be regarded as a light matter in any sense, that 
the tenets of any system of belief firmly rooted throughdut all 
history perhaps, in the minds of its professors, and handed down 
amongst the most precious of heirlooms from generation to genera 
tion, should be rudely shaken or disturbed, or apparently in some 
cases completely overthrown. On the contrary, an essential and 
primary characteristic of belief in a religious system of any kind, 
appears to be a tacit adherence to its tenets, and an idea of horror 
at the thought of these tenets being proved unworthy of beliel. 
believe this idea will be found to hold good and true of the vas' 
body of adherents to any theological system. A blind faith—! 
speak in no slighting terms—in the tenets and creeds of the system 
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characterises the vast body of worshippers in all religions; and this 
faith gathers and retains its strength chiefly, if not entirely, from 
it unquestioning nature. 

To disturb such beliefs, then, I repeat, can be no light matter, 
either as regards the power of the disturbing elements, or the effects 
produced on the adherents of the system. A primary result of the 
disturbance is seen in the proverbial rushing to extremes, exemplified 
by the minds acted upon. If the history of religious revolutions 
points to one effect of their action as characteristic beyond another, | 
it is that exemplified by the rush from the placid waters of ortho- | 
doxy to the troubled depths of heterodoxy. The godly when | 
disturbed, are disturbed indeed; and the “godless deep” of | 
Tennyson, is the refuge to which the formerly staid adherents of a | 
shaken faith most frequently rush, in the tempestuous and madden. | 
ing doubt which succeeds the attack of philosophy. Just as in nature | 
the disturbed boulder leaves its hollow plain and apparent, to mark, 
perhaps for ever, its former seat, so displaced and dethroned beliefs in | 
of the human mind leave a void not easily filled up, and not to be i] 
occupied by every chance substitute, or by the first likely object a 
that comes to hand; and as after actual revolutions, the mental i 
atmosphere not only of the individual, but also of the nation at 4 
large, may be thus disturbed and agitated throughout lengthened 
periods of time. 

It may be naturally enough inquired, if the particular attitudes 
of theologians and scientists have had no effect in modifying the 
hostility which the antagonism between them has provoked. ~ Has 
there been no endeavour by either party to seek to amend their 
differences, and to work together aud amicably, for the advance. 
ment or discovery of a common truth? Here, again, however, the 
nature of the theologian’s aspect makes the case a peculiar one, 
and, in a manner, prevents the exercise of investigation and co-opera- 
tion with the antagonistic science. ‘The belief in, or fatuous 
udherence to, tenets and creeds, already remarked, thoroughly 
precludes all overtures of real harmony between the belligerents. 
No flag of truce under the circumstances is permissible; and thus 
the state of active warfare, merges into one of passive and chronic 
hostility, and presents us with a scene with which modern philo. 
sophy is but too familiar. 

The attempts at reconciliation between religion and science may 
be classed under the two heads of overtures from the theologian, 
aud from the scientist respectively. As the Duke of Argyll in his 
‘Reign of Law,” remarks, “ We see the Men of Theology coming 
out to parley with the Men of Science—a white flag in their hands, 
and saying, ‘If you will let us alone, we will do the same by you. 
Keep to your own province; do not enter ours. The Reign of Law 
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which you proclaim, we admit—outside these walls, but not 
within them :—let there be peace between us.’”’ And his Grace 
continues, ‘‘ But this will never do. There can be no such treaty 
dividing the domain of truth. Every one Truth is connected with 
every other Truth in the great Universe of God. . The connection 
may be one of infinite subtlety and apparent distance—running, 
as it were, underground for a long way; but always asserting itself 
at last, somewhere, and at some time.”’ 

On the other side, also, we may behold the men of science 
from their side sometimes endorsing the opinions expressed by the 
Duke of Argyll, whilst, not unfrequently, the exercise of apologetics 
in both science and theology is brought into play, in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between what some are pleased to term 
**yevealed truth”? and the “facts of science.’’ A last method, 
practised sometimes from the scientific camp, is that of simply con. 
sidering science as entirely separate from religion—‘‘ A doctrine,” 
says the noble author of the “Reign of Law,’’ “ offering many 
temptations to many minds,’’ and one “ grateful to scientific men 
who are afraid of being thought hostile to religion,’’ and ‘‘ to 
religious men who are afraid of being thought to be afraid of 
science,” 

But all such means of reconciliation, it appears to me, are simply 
bound to fail from the very nature of the opposing circumstances 
they endeavour to unite. If science should have nothing to do 
with religion, or vice versa, then why the disagreement? It is an 
easy matter to quench a ferment or quarrel which is baseless in its 
nature, or which is founded upon no essential or stable grounds. 
And religion and science should, therefore, never disagree, if in tl 
nature they are distinct. The fact is, they are both too closely 
bound up, their interests are too nearly identical, to admit olf 
separation in fair weather or foul. And it is one of the m st 
powerful and convincing arguments against any feasible or natural 
divorce between science and religion, that disagreement so bitter 
and deep should exist between then: Scientitic philosophy and 
method enter too largely, however unrecognised, into systems ol 
belief, and participate too intimately in the mental affairs of man 
kind to passively suffer divorce when, as between near relation 
disagreements arise. ‘The deeply-rooted principle in man’s mind, 
to accept the good and the true, would of itself lead him to investi- 
gate closely such discrepancy, and, in the end, either to satisly 
himself of the fallacy involved on one side or other, or else to avow 
himself puzzled, and unable to solve the problems which his faith, 
on the one hand, and his reason on the other, combine to present to 
his intellect. 

Again, admitting the mere fact of religious belief, are we to 
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deny any correlation whatever between that belief and a man’s 
ideas of physical and natural. phenomena, causation, effects, and 
‘operations? Are we to maintain that any intelligent mind, with 
innate beliefs concerning the Deity, will rest content with simply 
letting the natural and material world around it, and amid which 
itself is set, stand apart and entirely separate from its recognition 
and investigation? Were the mind even inclined to act thus, we 
might reasonably doubt its ability to carry its intentions into effect. 
All religions, indeed, as is now generally admitted, take origin from 
and are based on a material substratum, in which man’s position in 
this world, and his assumed relation to the powers that rule and 
sustain it, play the chief part. The idea of religion, in fact, reduced 
to its ultimate and elementary phase, is merely that of the expres- 
sion of man’s avowed obedience to the all-powerful forces or 
principles which he conceives to be of supernatural kind, through 
whose power he has been called into being, and under whose govern- 
mental sway every interest of himself and his fellows is directed. 
The ruder and more primitive the religion, the nearer does it 
approach to this expression of a simple belief in powers co-ordinate, 
or even identical, with the universe itself. The worship of fire and 
of the sun, of trees and animals, and through these’ of spirits, or 
agencies operating through’ storms and lightnings and other natural 
phenomena, are of one essential kind, and partake of one nature, with 
the higher and more advanced ideas of Christianity itself. And the 
allegorical and metaphorical references to natural objects and powers 
with which the’ Bible, viewed merely as the record of the Jewish 
belief in God teems, point to the same predominaut idea of an indis- 
soluble connection and unity between the Creator and the works or 
creations, through which man has gained his knowledge or ideas of 
the former. 

The unity and dependence of religious ideas, and man’s inter- 
pretation of the facts and laws of the material world, are thus 
clearly traceable in the history of systems of belief, and in their 
growth from their primitive state, to that in which ideas from other 
sources have been largely imported into.them. As beliefs grow 
with the advance and culture of a nation, the same infallible 
historical guide points to an essential difference, which soon becomes 
perceptible between the methods pursued in the search after religious 
and scientific truth respectively. | 

Lhe religious or theological mode of research is one in which 
ideas, frequently of themselves insusceptible of any proof or verifi- 
cation, are accepted and enrolled amid the tenets of the system 
A new reading or interpretation of a long-known tenet or belief, or 
an entirely new idea drawn inferentially from those already com- 
prised within the system, may thus be, without questioning, added 
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to the tenets already held by the adherents of the system. Start. 

ing with the elements of simple belie/ in certain ideas of the Deity 

new aspects, directly or indirectly bearing on those primary ideas, 

are continually being brought forward and received as part of the 
religious system. The very growth of philosophy and metaphysics, 

and the ever-widening hounds of criticism, extend and change as a 
matter of course and frequently insensibly, the ideas embraced ip 
creeds, the skeletons of which are represented by the primitive ideas 
of the iseniions of the creed. Thus theological science in greater part 
is one in which belief must represent the chiefest element. and proof 
must be strictly relative, in that, whatever new element is to be 
introduced into any one of its aspects; it must bear a due relation 
to the previously accepted tenets. And these latter, we have seen. 
are accepted primarily and in the beginning, as matters of unques. 
tioning belief. 

The method of true science is so tar different from that of theo- 
logy in that its facts bear a strictly definite relation both to the 
known and the unknown. In scientific research, too, the element 
of superstition so largely incorporated with the most advanced theo. 
logy is absent, and facts and laws are investigated fearlessly and 
without that restraint which seems necessary to be exerted in 
theology to save the investigator from the charge—in these days not 
often made—of impiety and irreverence. Unquestioning belief in 
true science counts for nothing. Theory takes its place, and when 
rightly used merely states a belief which is avowedly liable to be 
either elevated into fact, or to be set aside at any moment. Science 
thus has no inexorable creed to defend, save that which inculcates 
upon her votaries the search after strict fact and truth. And 
scientific beliefs have thus only one vital test—namely, that of their 
truth, obvious or implied. 

Thus the methods of pursuing theological and scientific learning 
are obviously different, and in these variations we shall find the 
chief elements of the controversy which has arisen between the two 
aspects. Thus the men of science, to use the Duke of Argyll’s 
appellation, have avowed their discovery of certain facts, or have 
given forth their interpretation of them to the men of theology. 
“These facts,’’ they say, ‘‘ we have discovered from our simple 
investigation of nature.””. The men of theology retort, ‘‘ But we 
cannot accept your facts ; they are at variance with revelation—that 
is, be it remarked, with mere beliefs and innate ideas of God and 
His relations to man, ideas which vary with each sect that professes 
them. Therefore,’’ continue theologians, ‘‘ your beliefs must be false, 
aud unworthy of credit.’’ 

Now mark the standard by which the facts of science ate 
judged. We are presuming, of course, that these facts are simply 
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unvarnished statements of natural appearances, objects, or struc- 
tures—of which facts, at variance with some view of theology 
or other, there is no lack of examples. Each school of theology 
says, ‘ Belief in my own and especial reading of God’s Word, and 
in my human interpretation of God’s ideas and aspects to man, is 
my touchstone by which I shall discover good from evil in your 
science.’’ ‘The standard of judgment is therefore simply that of 
human interpretation of the Divine Will and Mind; and this 
standard is exactly the same as that the man of science asserts his 
right to use, but which the theologian again maintains is inapplic- 
able to religious beliefs, on account of their self-evident or 
assumedly true nature; that nature which we have noted to be 
part and parcel of our belief. from its first origin. Religious 
belief, in short, begins from the beginning with this awe.struck 
unquestioning faith, if we may so term it; and throughout its 
progress this faith is dogmatically retained as its chief characteristic. 
Hence it is that from the very nature of the modes of research, 
science and theology cannotagree. ‘The ‘‘ proving of all things ”’ is 
incompatible with blind faith—in so far as that faith commands its 
votary to accept traditions and beliefs, which another aspect of 
mental inquiry shows to be incompatible and at variance with the 
existing order of nature. From this order of nature, it must be 
borne in mind, the religious beliefs first sprang; and when theology 
refuses to receive any but the old interpretation of this order, it 
comes to blows with the newer interpreters, who, in the natural 
order of things, and in the person of scientists, appear on the 
scene. 

Let it be clearly noted that we do not in any sense impugn 
the ideas on which any given system of theology may rest. We 
are dealing with these ideas as lawful and natural inferences of the 
presumed Divine order of nature, which although admittedly in- 
susceptible of direct proof, yet form, as already stated, an innate 
part of man’s mental nature and constitution. To say that these 
ideas of God and His works are fixed and unalterable, is to main- 
tain the absurd statement that beliefs have from the tirst been 
Similarly immutable. This statement we all know to be untrue. 
Even the ideas of theologians have, apart from all external 
influences, been changed and altered from their primitive state 
as time has rolled onwards. No one would dream of arguing that 
the theology of to-day, is the same theology as that of even a few 
centuries back. No. The ideas of belief have themselves, slowly 
perhaps, but surely altered, and in its aspects theology is progres. 
sive, if in a sense somewhat different from other branches of 
inquiry. 

Then, again, to what influences, if not to different readings of 
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the principles of belief, are we to ascribe the multiplication of sects 
and creeds, even among any one section of Christians? No one 
can regard the many-coloured diversity of modern beliefs of purely 
religious kind, without perceiving that differences in opinions and 
variations in ideas regarding either the Deity Himself, or the 
aspects under which He is related to man, lie at the root and 
foundation of the diversity. Thus in the active practice of religion, 
in the open, everyday avowal of beliefs, we see continual kaleidos. 
copic variety and change. And this variety and change is of all 
degrees and shades—ranging from an almost imperceptible or 
indefinable variation, to a difference almost Antipodean in its 
character. These differences are merely so many expressions of 
progress. Why should one sect separate out from another of 
essentially similar creed on doctrinal erounds, save that its members, 
conceive that they have attained to a higher idea of religious truth, 
or to a better and truer aspect of religious belief? And thus even 
within theology and religious science itself there is an iunate 
desire for progress, manifested actively by minds bursting the bonds 
of their creed, and making an exodus from an unsatisfying Egypt 
toa Canaan more liberally provided with satisfying meats. But in 
any case the belief at first assumed by the founders of the primary 
religious system is still as spontaneously received in its new phases, 
and as unquestionably retained as in the beyinning. Religious 
progress is thus, as already remarked, of one especial kind. 
Although the circle widens, there are still faith-defined limits that, 
so long as belief is belief, can never be overstepped. There are still 
cords binding the most errant of its members to the primeval ideas 
which constitute religion. And whether we worship now or as did 
our fathers ; whether in temple, mosque, or forest; whether we 
bow down to-idols, or kneel in suppliance before the ideal presence 
of the higher and more cultivated faith, we bear testimony to the 
same fundamental idea of religion, which like the single thread 
running through the woven rope, marks the unity of the whole, and 
finds its simplest expression in the word, “I believe, therefore | 
worship !”’ 

It is no part of our present purpose or intention to argue for 
the causes and reasons of this primary idea of beliefs. We may 
dismiss this question with the remark, that to unfold it fully would 
be tantamount to discussing the original nature and qualities 0! 
man’s mental constitution. Metaphysics, pure psychology, and 
physiology would seem to point to the moral sense of right and 
wrong in some fashion or « ther, as an inherent and characteristi 
part of man’s nature as distinguished from that of the lower 
animals. Out of this sense the idea of religion arises ; the “right 
in time finding its expression in the Deity, and the “ wrong ”’ in that 
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ofan evil principle. Belief is thus intuitive, and appears as an 
essential part of man’s nature, from whatever sources that nature 
may have been derived. ‘This much we may affirm with safety ; 
since the lowest races evince some idea, however rude, of a Deity 
or fetish, and share that idea with the highest state of civilisation. 
Religion and its practices form, in fact, the highest and most charac. 
teristic expression of the mind of man. With the origin of these be- 
liefs, however, we have nothing at present todo. And we may next, 
and lastly, proceed to note in what way this belief in its highest 
expression, and when antagonistic to belief of another kind, may be 
conceived to be capable of being brought into unity with the 
latter. : 

Reviewing the position to which our thoughts have led us, we 
thus find that religious beliefs and theological views become 
naturally antagonistic to scientific inquiry, when the latter displaces 
or tends to disprove the preconceived notions or ideas on which 
these beliefs were founded. Then, secondly, we have sought to show 
that not only is this disagreement a proof of the .inter-dependence 
of science and religion, but from a historical point of view also, the 
origin of religious beliefs and the beginnings of a scientific method 
are seen to be similar and identical. Science, in short, is the 
expression of the facts of nature as those facts simply present them. 
selves to man’s mind and faculties of observation. Religion in 
this view, on the other hand, is the expression of man’s observation 
of nature, viewed in relation to the Founder and Sustainer of the 
universe and its phenomena. And starting from that innate belief 
in a Deity or principle, characteristic of man, religious ideas have 
thus progressed in their distinctive and cumulative manner, and 
have come to vary more or less completely with scientific views, 
according as the march of ascertained fact has revealed phases of 
law and order at variance with the preconceived ideas and assumed 
truths of the religionist. Then, lastly, we have noted that in 
theologies and religions themselves, variations and evolutions of 
new ideas of God, and of fresh phases of belief, are continually 
taking place. Sect multiplies sect; and what to the one is law 
and gospel is to the other heresy and abomination. Religious 
truth thus appears under the most hydra-headed of aspects. The 
Bible of the Protestant and the infallibility.of the Papist, each 
including within themselves multifarious diversities and readings of 
belief, are familiar examples of two leading variations in the 
beliefs of Christendom in the present day. 

The honest and sober-minded man who sets himself to survey 
the subject before us, can have but one desire, expressed or not, 
namely, to see the barriers thus set up between religion and science 
broken down and for ever down away with. It is almost impos, 
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sible to conceive of any one, either from the side of science or from 
that of theology, who, animated by all honesty of purpose, can 
think or desire otherwise. The vast majority of men know too 
well the high value of a religious faith of some kind or other, to set 
little store by anything that would disturb or undermine it. And 
the most ardeht votaries of science .are just those who are most 
alive to this value, and to the need of feeling that there is some. 
thing yet higher and more infinite than the mere powers of mind, 
and a something compared with which all knowledge here is of the 
most limited and finite kind. The scepticism and atheism with 
which the men of science are so lightly charged is in truth but the 
expression in them of that unwillingness which the candid mind 
feels to subscribe to any creed-defined belief, which in virtue of its 
creed would curb and Jimit the powers of that mind; and which 
creed would decide according to its narrow lights and narrower 
interests, what and how much we should and should not accept 
from the store of scientific research. ‘To any such limited system 
of belief, exercising the functions of a special pleader in seeking 
what is suitable to its own purely human notions, and rejecting 
that which is unsuitable, instead of gladly welcoming true addi - 
tions of every kind to the stores of mental wealth, the honest mind 
naturally refuses to give allegiance. And hence science and religions 
part company; the last farewell of the religionist being generally 
given in the light of a dirge over those who were drifting away 
from the only sure haven of spiritual sweetness and light. God 
and rigkteousness in this view are the property of sects and creeds. 
To the broader view of the worshipper by the light of a nature. 
revelation, they are tied to no people or belief or tongue, but are 
seen wherever wealth of life and being are found, and wherever the 
thankful heart and eye may seek. 

So long, therefore, as religion is taught to us as a stable, 
immobile collection of beliefs, without progress or adaptation to 
the advancing life and civilisation of years, centuries, and epochs, 
so long will science be at variance with belief, and so long wiil 
men turn from the religion that satisfies them not, in search of 
fuller comfort and a broader and wider spiritual life. If the 
future casts amid its forebodings or warnings, any one more clearly 
to be discerned than another it is surely this, that religion must 
progress with arts, sciences, and humanities ; that newer and higher 
ideas of God must supplant the old time-worn aspects in which 
Jew and pagan represented the Lord of All; and that religion 
must recognise science as her true helpmate, desirous to unite with 
her in the demonstration of the true, and of that fulness of 
wisdom of which the Deity Himself is the great type. Who among 
us will maintain in the face of common sense, and of the evidences 
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ofactive, every-day life, that the religious systems ‘and theologies of 
centuries ago, and the usages, customs, and life of to-day can 
harmonise? True, the essentials of belief remain the same— 
eternal and unchangeable in their nature—to most: of us. God 
siters not; and His laws, which partake of His unvarying cha- 
racter, are only now being made known to and discovered by us. 
Who will accept the Scriptures for that which God never meant 
them to serve—namely, as perfect guides to the knowledge of His 
laws and science? And who, after the wranglings of theolo- 
gions, and the disputations of religionists wresting and twisting 
the Scriptures, often to their own destruction, can refuse to science 
the right to interpret by the evidences of nature those less obvious 
evidences of the relations of God to man ? 

Let common religion beware of what will be the consequences 
to her deepest interests if she adopt an obstructive policy in these 
days. In days of old the Reformation stirred up new vigour, and 
gave new readings and new life to old texts and views ; and can 
there be anything less hopeful or glorious in the prospect of a more 
gradual and more advanced reformation in our ideas of God, and of 
His works and laws, which shall bring a lingering and backward 
theology abreast of the times, aud armed fully to meet unbelief, 
because of her leaguing herself with true science—the only 
eflectual silencer of scepticism and doubt ? 

Iknow of no more fearless utterance, or nobler expression from 
the theologian’s side in favour of these views, than that of the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, who in his “Speech in Season,” earnestly 
beseeches the Church not to ignore ‘‘ the new influences of civilised 
times—the influences which stir and move great men’’—“ the great 
philosophical and scientific influences of the time!’’ Mr. Haweis 
preaches a sermon which should never be out of season to his 


brethren in the Church, and to the congregations to which they 


minister. ‘‘The Nemisis of the Church,’’ he tells us, ‘‘in the 
ejection of these things is written in the page of history. In every 
age the Church has been influential just in go far as it has been 
able to appropriate and express the new thoughts and feelings of 
each mew generation. And whenever the religious sects have 
withdrawn from the irresistible onward current of progress, that 
stream has swept by, and left them, like the waifs of the high tide, 
torot upon the sands of time. Judaism rejected Christianity. 
Where is Judaism as a religion 2 Protestantism, in one 
shape or another, has become the religion of all the most civilised 
countries. But the old Protestantism is nearly as well worn out 
as the old Roman Catholicism, and at such a time when a cry for 
renewal goes forth, and the trumpet is sounded, the chief officers of 
the Church step forward, like the Jews of old—they Jay hands once 
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more on the Christ that has come to them in another form. 
His voice 1s crying upon the mountains, in the streets of our 
cities, in our laboratories, aye, and in our studies and our public 
lecture-rooms.’’ Well may we re-echo the cry of this outspoken 
man with regard to all Churches, that if they resist ‘‘ the voice of 
God as it comes upon the wings of a new science and a new 
aspiration,’’ what will become of them? The clear answer is that 
they will cease to fulfil their functions as teachers of righteousness 
and good ; their refusal will multiply the ever-increasing army of 
scepticism’s sons; and the ruin of a nation may wait upon that 
people, whose religious teachers shut their ears to the increase of 
that knowledge which with the poet we may wish should— 
“Grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.” 


To obey such commands, enjoined by every good precept and 
religious thought; to run after that knowledge which fools hate 
and the wise and prudeut seek ; to use such knowledge as an aid 
to and as one with the knowledge of higher things—yea, even of 
God Himself—such are the aims to which a united science and a 
progressive religion should lead ; and such the guides which point 
towards that light which, shining with ever-increasing effulgence, 
shall at last brighten into the ‘‘ perfect day.’’ 


ANDREW WILson, Pu. D. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HE’S NO CANNY! 


New Year’s Day in the old city of Edinburgh, in the year 1806, 
was ushered in by a piercing north-east wind, and a slight sprink- 
ling of snow, the cold being too intense to allow much to fall. In 
spite, however, of the severity of the morning, the town was all 
astir, and the closes and wynds, buried in semi-obscurity, the dim 
light of the winter day only just penetrating their gloom, were 
thronged with anoisy, eager, vociferous crowd. 

Blackfriars Wynd was one of the widest of the ancient, steep, 
and very narrow closes, or alleys, that diverge on each side from 
the High Street; indeed, it might be sufficiently wide to permit a 
single cart or vehicle to pass along it. 

On this day the wynd was as full of uproar and tumult as any 
other quarter of the Old Town. 

Strange scenes and contrasts its blackened walls have witnessed 
in ages gone by: the’ fierce] sanguinary conflicts of the rival Earls 
of Arran and Angus, contending for the regency during the minority 
of the young king, whose father had fallen on the disastrous field of 
Flodden ; the keen struggles of the factions of the Karl of Bothwell 
and Sir William Stewart, when the latter received his death-wound 
from the sword of his rival. Then the scene changes, and instead of 
the shouts and rush of contending retainers, the clashing of swords, 
the gleaming of armour, and the cries of the wounded and dying, we 
may picture to ourselves, peaceably passing backwards and forwards, 
up and down this steep ascent, the Friars Preachers, as these sons 
of Saint Dominic are called to this day,—for this wynd formed the 
approach from the city to the Monastery of Blackfriars, which they 
ever and apon quitted to go forth into the highways and preach at 
the foot of a cross on the green-hill side, or under the dim shadows of 
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some church or cathedral; here, in their monastery they lived in 
peace, until the fierce tide of the Reformers, headed by the Earl of 
Argyle and the Congregation of the Lord swept over their beloved 
home and levelled it with the ground, and scattered the brethren 
far and wide; and now, on this New Year’s Day, the noisy crowd 
throng up and down, and everywhere about wynds, and streets, 
and closes, where once the old fathers, clad in their black woollen 
cloaks and hoods, took their recreation, amidst the trees and shrubs 
of their beautiful gurdens, whose shady foliage extended from the 
Cowgate'on one side, and on the other overshadowed the Potter 
Row, and the fatal spot known as the Kirk-of-Field, memorable by 
the violent death of Darnley, and.its connection with the woes and 
sufferings of the ill-fated Mary Stuart, or meditated on eternity, 
or prayed for the dead in their cemetery, now the site of the Old 
High School Yard. | 

Once one of the most aristocratic districts of the Scottish 
capital, Blackfriars Wynd ‘yet retained, even in 1806, much of its 
picturesqueness. These lofty old stone tenements, over which the 
fierce north-east wind sweeps in such wild blasts, are relics of ages 
long past. The walls are solidly built, though now they are crumb- 
ling to decay. ‘The gable-ends, adorned with the crow-steps, so 
peculiar to the old houses of Edinburgh, stand out against the 
murky sky, and below, there are ranges of moulded windows 
divided by stone mullions. Here and there, too, may be seen some 
ancient timber-fronted buildings of more irregular height, with story 
overhanging story, another relic of the past. 

One of these old stoue tenements had a projecting staircase, 
which formed the approach from the public thoroughfare to the dif- 
ferent floors, or flats, as they are called in Edinburgh, of the build- 
ing. Over the doorway of this staircase was a sculptured lintel, 
with an armorial shield in the centre, on which were carved three 
stars, with a plain cross, and on either shield was cut, in large, 
‘ld characters, the inscription— 

MISERERE MEI, DEUS. 

Many persons, on this New Year's morning, had mounted up 
this steep, narrow, turnpike staircase ; for.on one of the uppermost 
floors, some six or seven stories high,in a room shewing something 
of the nakedness and desolation of the Stable at Bethlehem, the 
followers of the Old Faith had sung their Christmas hymns at the 
great winter Feast, and had now met to consecrate the New Year 
to God. 

A poor and-humble temple this for the Most High !—the sole 
place of worship for the Catholics in 1806,—and in the very wynd, 
too, in which princes and prelates of the Catholic Church nad 

resided in days of yore, when that Church was in all its splendout 
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Yét, poor and humble asthe place was, nobles and men of ancient 
descent were wont to worship there. 

The fierce wind drove particles of half-frozen snow against the dim 
panes of glass in the large old casements of the room. A bare, poor. 
looking room it was: no veils and frontals for the altar, no windows 
of ricaly-coloured glass, bearing pious legends ; the only relief from 
thé blackened walls and ceiling was the end where the altar stood, 
adorned with evergreens, and a waxen taper or two, which flashed 
out like stars from the dusky foliage, and lighted up the altar- 
piece—no great work of art, only a rude painting of the Patron 
Saint of Scotland. i: 

At a little distance from the altar, two ladies, one much 
advanced in life, the other young, were still kneeling at one of the 
rude wooden benches. Apparently, the younger had finished her 
devotions, and, possibly, wished that her companion had achieved 
the same object, for she continually changed her position, looked 
towards the door, and at length gently pressed the old lady’s arm 
and whispered something in her ear, which caused her to rise and 
leave the church. : 

The two ladies descended the projecting stone staircase outside 
the ancient tenement, and so reached the wynd below. They 
muffled themselves more closely in their ample plaids of fine 
worsted, as the keen, biting wind drove the scattered snow flakes in 
in their faces. Spite of her weight of years the elder lady tripped 
as nimbly over the rough stones, that paved the wynd, as her com- 
panion ; but their journey was much impeded by the vociferous 
crowds in the thoroughfare, whose noise and tumult offered a strong 
contrast to the peace and stillness of the scene they had just quitted. 
There were young and old, women and children, all making their 
_ way in different directions, some entering the tall old houses, others 

coming out. ‘They carried with them bottles of whiskey, and 
pieces of shortbread, wherewith to regale. their friends, as was the 
custom. Over and over again, the two ladies, as they passed up 
the wynd, had to stay and shake hands with some mere casual 
acquaintance, and return the salutation, “I wish you a gude New 
Year!” Great as the tumult then was, however, it was slight 
compared to the uproar of the previous night, at the witching hour 
of twelve, when, indeed, there reigned a clamour and confusion, 
which made the old city resemble the Tower of Babel. ‘Then was 
the salutation, “I wish you a gude New Year,”’ echoed and re. 
echoed by a thousand voices. Every person shook hands with every 
other person, and the frosty night air was laden with the fumes of 
het pint, a mixture of ale, whiskey, eggs, and sugar, with which 
Ueighbours burried into neigbours’ houses, that they might drink to 
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the prosperity of the coming year, and be, what they call, the jirst 
foot. 





A very old custom is this, of making your visit at as early an 
hour as possible after the New Year commences, and a lucky or 
unlucky visitor is looked upon as, in some measure, the good or bad 
fortune of the coming year. Hence, the crowd in the streets, as the 
stroke of twelve ushers in the new year; and woe betide the 
woman who should have the hardihood to be out of doors on that 
night, for she would be subjected to the penalty of a salute, exacted 
in no very ceremonious manner. 

At length the two ladies reached the top of the darksome wynd. 
where the heavy, yellow-looking sky was only just visible above the 
roof tops of the tall oid houses. Dreary-looking abodes now, little 
suggestive of those far-away days when Cardinal Beaton enter- 
tained Mary Stuart and her nobles in one of these self-same houses, 
then his palace, looking into the Cowgate ; and in another of them 
the Earl of Orkney held many a brilliant gathering. Memory calls 
before us these visions of the past, when, centuries ago, scattered 
amongst these closes and wynds, were beautiful gardens, aud shady 
foliage,—when the interior of these ruinous old houses was 
splendidly adorned and inhabited by great and powerful lords and 
noble ladies. Like the scene in a dissolving view, the outline 
becomes more dim, the figures confused, and then the present 
gradually emerges from the shadows of the past. The picture is 
now a sad and mournful. one. Swarms of tattered, squalid 
children, desolate -looking, ominous houses, and the stamp of 
poverty and decay all around. 

Traversing the Eligh Street with a little less difficulty than the 
narrow wynd, the ladies soon reached Tweeldale Court, where at 
the door of the British Linen Banking Company stood Alick 
Begbie, who had watched their approach from the window—tor 
these ladies were his aunt, Janet, and his daughter, Marion. 

‘“‘{ hope I have not kept you waiting long for your breaktast, 
nephew,”’ said the old lady, as they entered a spacious room, 
looking out upon the court, well and han: lsomely furnished, with a 
blazing fire of sea-coal in the ample stove, while richly- printed 
cotton curtains, partially drawn over the windows, increased the 
atmosphere of warmth and comfort ; ‘‘ Marion,’’ she added, with a 
smile, as she proceeded to eas herself of her plaid, * was 
winiea to stint me in my devotions a little, as she was rather 
fidgetty towards the last; bus she is a good child at church, and 

the prayers of the young and innocent rise like incense to the ver) 
footstool of the Almighty. You will never regret, Alick, letting 
your child go mith her old aunt to her Popish place of worship; it’s 
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very like her prayers are more acceptable to God than ours; fio 
thou art young, my Marion, and carth’s stains have not yet clung 
to thee as they have to one, who, like myself, has trod its miry 
ways for well nigh fourscore years,’’ and the old lady placed her 
hand caressingly on the girl’s head as she spoke. 

a.“ Oh, aunt, I wish I were only half so good as you !”” exclaimed 
Marion, as her cheek flushed, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I 
feel so bad sometimes, and I know I give you and my father a great 
deal of anxiety ; but I shall mend I hope,” she added, ,smiling 
through her tears. ‘Give me your plaid, auntie, and I'll take it 
to your room,”’ 

As if wishful to hide her sudden emotion, Marion hastened 
from the room, her father calling out after her— 

** Make haste, bairnie, or the breakfast will get cold,’’ and 
Begbie prepared to seat himself with his aunt at ‘the well-spread 
board, where figured a dish of steaming oatmeal porridge, flanked 
by a jug of new milk, coffee, scones, plates piled up with oat-cakes 
and barley bannocks, Finnon had locks, smoked salmon, and all the 
adjuncts of an excellent Scotch breakfast. “T have often told you, 
aunt, that Marion will never go far wrong,—she loves her father 
and her old aunt too well. She is giddy, ‘and rather too fond of 
finery, but her heart is sound.” 

“T know that, Alick; no one knows better than myself the 
thousand good ‘qualities of the sweet bairn; but she is easily 
influenced, especially where she loves, and that very pliability of 
disposition is what I fear. God keep her from all harm.” 

**T had a visitor just after you left home, aunt: you had not 
been gone two minutes, I should think ; you must have passed him. 
Guess who it was.”’ 

‘“T am not good at guessing, nephew, so pray satisfy at once 
my curiosity. I hope the visitor was a friend whose heart echoed 
the salutation his lips pronounced on this auspicious morning ?”’ 

“Well, it was David Mackoull,’’ answered Begbie, in a slightly 
embarrassed manner, for he knew that this announcement of his 
would not be pleasant to his aunt, who cherished with her High. 
land extraction many of the old Scotch superstitions. 

Eh, Alick?” exclaimed the old lady, setting down untasted 
the cup of tea, which she was just raising to her lips, her counten- 
ance expressing marks of the deepest{concern, ‘‘ he was the First 
Foot. Well, I would sooner it had been any other person in the 
world than David Mackoull. I feel assured that some evil will 
come of it. Ido not like that young man,—he is fair and false. 
His face and form are the perfection of beauty ; but his heart, 
Alick, is hollow and corrupt. The expression of his eyes, at times, 
chills me to the very heart. The man’s no canny.” And the old 
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lady uttered the last words in a sad and tragical tone—words that 
have a peculiar meaning in Scotland, and signify a person witha 
spice of the devil, or something as bad in him. 

“My dear aunt, I really would not make myself uneasy 
about such a trifle; besides, the young man is no enemy of 
me or mine; on the contrary, he came here this morning with 
good wishes and words of congratulation on his lips ; therefore, way 
should his visit be prognostic ofevil? I do not much admire David 
Mackoull; but still, you go rather too far. We do not know 
positively any great ill of him. He will not apply himself to any 
business ; he contracts debts, he does not choose very good com- 
pany; but in these respects I do not know that he differs greatly 
from other young men of his age.”’ 

“ Alick ! you cannot have failed to notice that Marion is much 
changed since this man came to Edinburgh. She was always fond, 
poor lassie, of gaiety and pleasure and fine dresses ; but now, she is 
miserable unless she is, night after night, at the theatre, or a dance, 
or some other merrymaking ; and as for dress and crnaments, why 
nothing pleases her unless it is of the most expensive and richest 
kind. lam not blaming the poor bairn—she is young and ignorant 
and thoughtless: but who has given her the disgust she feels, ifshe 
does not express it, for our quiet home and simple ways ? why, who 
but this man, whom you are trying to excuse? He pours all sorts 
of tales into her ears about fashionable life in London, till the poor 
lassie is well nigh crazed, and wants to be one of the mad troop he 
has spent his life amongst. Mad with wickedness, I am sure they 
must be, if you may believe all he says of them. And this man— 
this hard, selfish, callous libertine—for I tell you, Alick, he deserves 
all such epithets—is making love to your innocent Marion. He 
pours his venomous discourse into her ears, day after day, and she 
listens, and will soon give up her whole heart to him, if she has not 
done so already. You know all this as well as Ido; and, knowing 
it, is it possible that you can think of giving him any encourage- 
ment? Has he thrown his glamour over you also? or the glamour 
of his father’s gold, I should say.”’ ‘ 

‘* My dear aunt,”” exclaimed Begbie, rather indignantly, when 
the old lady was compelled to pause for sheer want of breath, 
what can have made you take such an idea into your head? J give 
encouragement to David Mackoull? Sucha thought is the farthest 
removed from my mind.” ) 

‘* A tailor’s son! a man who has worn a thimble!’ exclaime 
the old lady, in a tone of sovereign contempt, choosing to believe 
that the London beau had a practical knowledge of tailoring. 

“Come, come,”’ interposed Begbie, with a smile; ‘‘ say, Army 
Clothier to the King,” 
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“¢ Army Clothier to the King, forsooth !”” replied Aunt J anet; 
‘with a sneer; “I should rather say, Breeches maker to the Hano. 
verian usurper. Marion’s grandfather, I would have you recollect, 
was a leader in the van of Prince Charlie, at Culloden, and ‘fell 
covered with wounds, fighting for his king like a hero—-God ‘rest 
his soul !’’ and the old lady crossed herself devoutly. 

It was some time before Begbie could convince his aunt that he 
nourished in his heart no such iniquitous thought, as that which 
she had imputed: to him. But though this fear was removed, she 
still continued to lament Mackoull’s visit, and to murmur to herself 
at intervals, the mystic words, ‘‘ He's no canny !”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


THE new year was wearing on apace; March, with its fierce, 
blustering gales had given place to April, with its showers and ‘its 
gleams of fitful sunshine, nature’s tears and smiles. 
High up on the sills of sombre old houses in narrow closes and 
* wynds, from gable ends and mullioned windows, shone forth patches 
of bright colour, the floral treasures, cherished with sucli care by 
the inmates of those abodes of poverty, who welcomed with joy the 
starry flowers of the pale primrose, and the gold-coloured petals of 
the more brilliant crocus. 
’ There was also a grand show of flowers in the window of the 
bank, where we first made acquaintance with Aunt Janet. Here 
she is again on this pleasant morning; but this time she is busy 
amongst the flowers in the wire stand, placed in the recess of the 
large window. Marion is very fond of flowers, too, and the loving 
old aunt has enriched her with all her fragrant bright-coloured 
store; but she still occasionally looks after her old favourites, and 
gives Marion the advantage of her superior borticultural ’ know- 
ledge. 
‘The hand of time has pressed lightly on the old lady. Her 
hair, it is true, is white as snow; but her large dark, hazel eyes 
are keen as ever, her slight figure is perfectly erect, and her step 
firm and elastic. In person and face she showed plainly her High- 
land extraction, being short of stature and dark complexioned. 

The warm sunbeams of the spring morning shone full upon her, 
as she moved about amongst the flowers, clad in the black dress she 
usually wore, with a little shawl of bright-coloured plaid on her 
shoulders, and her pleasant face shrouded under large cap borders, 
She was one of the old school, a link between the present and 
the past. 
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On this morning Aunt Janet snipped off the dead leaves with 
unwonted energy, nay, with something almost of irritation, possibly 
due to the fuct that David Mackoull was an inmate of the apart. 
ment; and though both put a certain degree of restraint on their 
feelings, the sentiments the old Highland lady andthe son of the 
army clothier respectively entertained for each other fell little 
short of those which, in days of yore, and even then, Gael felt for. 
Sassenach. Begbie had found it impossible, without unkindness 
and a breach of friendship with his old friend, to exclude David 
from his house. The two families had become very intimate. Old 
Mackoull, Jost without his business, was constantly coming to 
Edinburgh, to pass away some of his time with his old friend ; and 
the latter was compelled often, by good nature, to return his visits, 
and solace him with his company, in what seemed, at first, to the 
whilom busy trader, a very cheerless and dreary life. The Misses 
Mackoull also often found their way to Euinburgh. Against them 
Aunt Janet had nothing to say—indeed, she rather liked them, for, 
unlike their brother, they were unpretending girls, not spoilt by 
any over-indulgence of their father, and so they were allowed 
repeatedly to take Marion back with them to the country. Thus 
it was, that one way or another, the young girl was constantly in 
David Mackoull’s society ; for,as he declared, he could not exist in 
the country, he had lodgings in Edinburgh, and was always certain 
to make his appearance, upon some pretext or other, at least two 
or three times a week, at Tweeddale Court ; and so sure as Marion 
was at his father’s house, so sure wou ld he turn up there also. 

Of late Marion had appeared more indifferent to his attentions. 
Begbie was deceived, and thought that she had not really formed 
any attachment for the young man, Not so Aunt Janet; she 
believed the indifference feigned, and saw in it a stronger cause for 
fear, as hitherto Marion had always been open as the day, and con- 
cealment in her, implied some strong motive. 

Pleasing in manners, as he could be when he liked, and well 
educated, David Mackoull at times made a favourable impression 
on Begbie; but on Aunt Janet never, and all the vials of her 
Jacobitical wrath were poured out daily in commune with her 
nephew, on the head of this Hanoverian breeches muker, as she 
styled him. 

Mackoull had been detailing to Marion, as she sat putting a 
stitch or two, now and then, into the sewing she held in her hand, 
an eloquent description of all the fashionable entertainments he 
should shortly take part in, as he intended paying a visit to 
London. 

‘’Pon honour !’’ he said, stretching himself lazily in his chair, 
‘some of our bucks will hardly know me again, with the air of 
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northern rusticity upon me, which I have acquired in this land of 
cakes and porridge. I feel seriously oppressed with the idea that 
my conversation, gait, and appearance must have become frightfully 
boorish from contact with semi-barbarity in the Lowlands, and 
society wholly savage in the Highlands. No; they certainly will 
not know me at Brookes’s and Almack’s.”’ 

‘*Tt’s a pity you were ever in such company as that of your 
fashionable friends in London, Mr. Mackoull,”’ said the old lady, 
sharply, coming and seating herself near to the young people. 
“Tf you had never known them it would have been better for your 
religion and morals; and as for any change in your appearance 
that your abode in Scotland make, don’t regret that; it may liken 
yea little, at least, to your ain kith and kin in Glasgow, whom I 
knew in my young days. -Honest, God-fearing, straightforward 
people they were ; who did naught they’ had cause to blush for, and 
whom you might be proud to resemble, though your grandfather, 
sir, did eat porridge and lived on a top flat,—which you, 1 suppose, 
would not have set foot in.’’ 

“No; replied Mackoull, emphatically, “if I find a man lives 
above the second flat, I renounce his acquaintance at once; what- 
ever his qualities, nothing, to my mind, could compensate for his 
confounded impudence in expecting me to drag] my legs up one 
of your common staircases, say, to a fifth or sixth flat. ’Pon 
honour, I don’t want to hurt your national feelings, ma’am; but 
both for dirt and foul smells, these staircases resemble an Augean 
stable. In ascending one, I do assure you 1 am compelled to 
grasp my nose between my thumb and first finger, and being thus 
short of a hand, and in danger of slipping on the greasy, dirty steps, 
I dare not contemplate the consequences to my ciothing.”’ 

“T can easily imagine that you are peculiarly sensitive on the 
subject of clothing and apparel, sir,’’ exclaimed the old lady, 
sneeringly, and laying an emphasis on the word you, amidst the 
laughter of her nephew, who had just entered the room, and of 
Marion, the two latter, however, being only diverted with 
Mackoull’s strictures on the public staircases; “but better men 
than you have trod these steps, which so revolt your nicety,—men 
of ancient lineage and high valour, and unblemished descent, who 
would yet have minded as little a trip on these Augean staircases 
as—as—the prick of a needle,”’ added the old lady, with a sarcastic 
glance at Mackoull, as she uttered these last words. 

“It’s all very well, aunt,” exclaimed Marion, who had seemed 
somewhat vexed at the allusion implied in the latter part of the old 
lady’s speech, ‘‘ for you to talk of those people who went up the 
staircases of these old houses ages ago; but I am sure it is folly for 
any one to pretend te say that the stairs are not often in a nasty, 
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«filthy state. Indeed, I think Scotch people must shock the English 
by their dirty ways.” 

Aunt Janet looted in angry and sorrowful amazement at her 
young niece, who thus basely, in her opinion, decried her country 
in the presence of one who was ever cisparaging it. Begbie was 
surprised, too, at Marion’s eager haste to support what Mackoull 
had said, and the fear, often uppermost in his mind, recurred again, 
“ Does she really love him ?’’ However, he dismissed the unplea. 
sing thought, and said, laughingly to his aunt— 

*T am afraid we natives of Caledonia cannot hold up cleanli. 
ness as one of our national virtues ; you remember our old proverb, 
‘The clartier the cosier.’ ”’ 

* Oh, I am quite willing to admit,” replied Aunt Janet, ina 
tone of supreme contempt, ‘that we Scotch are sadly wanting in 
the refinement, and elegancies, and fastidious niceties of the 
Southerners ; but I do not envy them—nay,” she added, speak- 
ing in a tone of enthusiasm, “I am proud of my country, rejoice 
that I was born amongst its heathery hills, and that I shall, as I 
trust in God, draw my last breath under its skies. We are a poor, 
semi-barbarous, rude people, if you will; but brave, honest, 
earnest in our purposes, intellectual; even the meanest of our 
peasantry and labourers are far above English clods, in their 
intelligence and mental gifts, and, in my eyes, are far more like real 
gentlemen than many of your English who lay claim to that 
title !”” 

* Aye, there it is,” answered Mackoull, who now prepared to 
raise another point of contest ; “I never knew such a country as 
this, Here all are ladies and gentlemen. A snuffv old woman, who 
evidently, from her appearance, holds soap and water in sovereign 
contempt, was ushered into my room a few weeks ago. She proved 
to be my laundress ; but on every occasion she informs me she is a 
gentlewoman by birth, and that her twentieth cousin, or some 
such remote relative, is laird of that ‘ilk. But, i’ faith, the best 
joke was, when I was in the Highlands not long since, I asked my 
way to the inn one day, whilst passing through a wretched little 
hamlet ; a half-clad fellow told me, with a supercilious air, that he 
could direct me to the change, as they call an inn there, and that it 
was kept by a gentleman named Duncan Mackean. This change was 
the most black- looking and horrid hovel in the whole village, and 
the approach to it was over some stepping stones, spanning an 
awful abyss of filth, the odour from which haunted my nostrils for 
weeks. Mine host came forward, and, in his quality of gentleman, 
expected to be invited to sit down with me to dinner. While they 
were cooking a couple of fowls, which were served up, eventually, as 
black as my hat, and greased with rank butter, there was a great 
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gonfusion at the door. A Scotch lord had arrived with some un- 

nounceable name, and, *pon honour! there he was, taking hold 
of the ale-house keeper by both hands, and complimenting him, as 
if he had been a brother peer! because, i’ faith, he was of good 
family, and his father, to be sure, was a laird, so he must be a 

tleman! ’*Egad, a fine gentleman! a Yotailer of whiskey,—with 
a'tattered plaid, a swarm of naked children, and a mud cabin, his 
gole inheritance !"’ 

“ Now that ye have done, Mr. Mackoull,”’ said Aunt Janet, as 
the latter paused and laughed at his own recital, the only sharer in 
his'‘mirth being Marion, who vouchsafed a faint smile, “ I will say 
a word or two about the poor barbarous people, whose pretensions 
afford you so much merriment. You evidently consider the poor 
hiaster of the inn a fit subject’ to be held up to scorn and ridicule, 
because, being of good birth, he chose to call himself a gentleman. 
Let me first, in my turn, express my unqualified contempt and 
détestation of your yentlemen. You have given us your definition 
ofthe Highland gentleman, let me yive you mine, gleaned from your 
own remarks, of what you call’a London gentleman—a fine fellow, 
He is one who can drink three bottles of wine, who pays all his 
debts of honour ; that is, his gambling debts and tavern bills—and 
evades all his honest debts ; who interlards every other word with 
an oath or imprecation, even before ladies ; who ridicules religion 
and morality as folly and hypocrisy, but is ever talking of his word 
of honour, and who will teil the most audacious lies with unblush- 
ing effrontery, and yet send his friend a challenge, and blow his 
brains out for even hinting the slightest doubt of his veracity. 
These are your gentlemen, David Mackoull, these are your 
friends,’’ added the old lady, with a sad and touching energy. ‘“* God 
send they may not lead ye into courses that may bring down your 
father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. With all their show 
and fashion, and splendour, they are corrupt and rotten a‘ heart ; 
dissolute, dishonest, false, and treacherous. Such men, in the hour 
of temptation, would stoop at no crime, not even that which would 
mark their brows with the brand of Cain. Give me the poor, 
tattered, squalid, half savage Highlander ;—with him you may 
safely traverse alone trackless moors and mountain defiles, far from 
human habitation, ¢r sign of life, with wealth untold in your pos. 
session ; not the faintest whisper of treachery or robbery against 
such an one has ever been heard of, and these starving and desti. 
tute beings are the men who guide the rich English stranger 

amidst the wild solitudes of their native mountains.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ST. ANTHONY'S CHAPEL 


* ARE you going out, Marion?’’ asked Aunt Janet, as she 
entered the dining-room, where her niece stood near the window, 
equipped for a walk. ‘‘The clouds look heavy and dark, and the 
wind is very high. 1am sure we shall have another storm.” 

“TI do not care, aunt; I am sick of being shut up within doors 
so long. We have had a whole week of this horrid weather, and | 
must have a little fresh air. Iam not going far; I shall soon be 
back.”’ 

The old lady sighed deeply, as Marion hastened out of the room, 
eager to escape further questions or remonstrance from her aunt. 

“The poor lassie! she is changed in looks, changed in temper, 
changed in all things. A fatal day was that which brought David 
Mackoull under my nephew’s roof-tree !’’ and as the old lady mused 
aloud, the tears trickled down her withered cheeks. 

Meanwhile Marion sped rapidly down Canongate, passed by the 
old palace of Holyrood, and began to ascend the hill leading to 
Arthur's Seat. 

A few months’ had certainly wrought a great change in beauti- 
ful Marion Begbie. Her step had lost its lightness and elasticity, 
her form, its roundness, her cheek had become thin and pale, and 
her bright sunny hazel eyes were often dim and heavy. She 
ascended the hill, keeping partly the path towards the Salisbury 
Crags; then she paused, and turning towards the town, stood for 
afew moments looking down on the old city. She threw back, 
with a gesture of impatience, a few scattered ringlets of her beanti- 
ful auburn hair, which shone like red gold in a passing gleam ol 
sunlight, and said, half aloud — 

“T ought to be ashamed to be here, stealing out on this stormy 
afternoon, to wander about on the Crags, or at the ruins, till he 
shall choose to make his appearance ; and he has been in Edinburgh 
a whole week before I hear tale or tiding of him! How base and 

mean I seem in my own eyes! and yet I cannot help it. The 
very sound of his voice will be sufficient to revive all my former 
folly and madaess. I cannot struggle against what seems my fate. 
I am unfortunate enough to love him ; and let him do what he will, 
I cannot tear that love out of my heart.”’ 

Reasoning thus, as many of her sex have done before her, and 
will do to the end of time, in the idolatry of their love for, perlaps, 
a worthless object, Marion stood buried in thought, her hands locked 


together, and gazing vacantly at the grand features in the scenery 
around her. 
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Broad flashes of sunlight, gleamed out, at intervals from the 
hitherto darkened sky, now showing patches of a deep intense blue, 
alternating with storm-clouds, heaped up, and forming strange and 
varied forms. Over some of the tall old houses in the ancient city 
feneath, the black clouds hung like a pall, while, behind the 
Castle, the sky shone like burnished gold, and the huge and massive 
les of blue whin-rock, on which it is built, stood out in strong 
relief against] this brilliant background. The grey walls of the 
turreted Palace of Holyrood, and the green slopes of the Calton 
Hill, were still in shadow; but the sky above the Firth of Forth 
was clear and bright and blue. Sunbeams sparkled on its broad 
deep waters, and on the white sails of a vessel near to Inchkeith, 
dyer fertile fields bordering this beautiful arm of the sea, on yellow 
piled-up sheaves of corn, and on trees, whose dark bluish foliage 
contrasted with the golden treasures of-the harvest crop. Like a 
beautiful mirror, encircled with green meadows, lay the waters of 
Lochend. At Leith, the many masts of the vessels in the docks, 
the clustering roof tops of the houses, and the dark curious cone. 
shaped chimnies of the glass works, were plainly visible against a 
sky of mingled lights and shadows. Black clouds still overhung 
the city, partially shrouding its piles of lofty dark.grey buildings, 
its monuments and its spires, conspicuous amongst which, the 
beautiful imperial-crowned tower of the old collegiate church of 
St. Giles, while in the distance, the gloom melted away, and on the 
opposite side of the Firth, the cornfields of Kifeshire glimmered in 
the sunlight, and the far-away hills of Lomond. 

At last, roused from her painful reveries by the voices and 
laughter of a party of English sightseers, on their way to the top 
of Arthur's Seat, Marion partially retraced her steps down the 
descent, and then struck off into a little beaten track, which led to 
the ruins of the ancient Hermitage and Chapel of St. Anthony. 
Passing St. Anthony’s Well, a little rill of clear water stealing 
like a band of silver from under a huge boulder stone, Marion 
scrambled up the rugged and steep ascent, till she reached the ruins, 
Here she seated herself on a ledge of rock, and waited with feverish 
impatience, to see whether Mackoull would visit this their favourite 
trysting-place. 

Large pieces of rock lay scattered about near the ruins, mingling 
with slopes of bright green turf and’ patches of dark purple heather. 
The high plot of rugged broken ground, on which the last crumb. 
ling remains of the once beautiful Gothic Chapel of St. Anthony 
stands, has, at all times, a singularly wild and romantic appearance ; 
and on that afternoon, the storm clouds drifting across the sky, the 
wild gusts of wind that swept over the ruined chapel, and the 
mournful cry of the sea birds that skimmed over the solitary wall 
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with its vestige of an arch—all that now remains of the ruins. 
seemed to harmonise well with the scene around. 

Here.sat Marion, ber heart full of grief and anger, strugeling 
with many doubts and fears, and vague forebodings of coming evil; 
here on this very spot, to which, in past centuries, came many a 
holy recluse from the ‘ Abbay and Hospitall of Sanct Antonis besyd 
Leith,’ to pray and meditate, in quiet and solitude, far away from 
the clamour and strife of the busy town, beneath that green rocky 
hill side. 

For along time Marion sat alone and undisturbed, her thoughts 
full. of one painfully engrossing subject, The spot doubtless 
suggested to her the beautiful and inexpressibly touching old 
Scottish ballad—‘‘ Oh, waly, waly up the bank,’ a verse of which 


she began to sing m a low, sweet voice, full of harmony and 
pathos— 


“ Qh, waly, walyv, but love be bonnie, 
A little time while it is new; 


But, when it’s auld, it waxes cauld, 
And fades away like the morning dew.” 


“Pon honour! a Catalani amongst these old ruins, where the 
monks pattered their paters and aves in Popish times. [had little 
hope of finding you here, my fair angel, this stormy afternoon, and 
I felt little inclined to brave the angry elements ; but love prompted 
me, and bore me on; and though the wind has skaken all the 
powder out of my hair, and my shins are half broken with the 
confounded stones that lie all about this delectable spot, behold me 
here at your feet! Love surmounts every obstacle.”’ 

As David Mackoull spoke, he offered his arm to Marion, who 
had risen abruptly from her seat when he made his appearance, and 
now prepared to leave the ruins; for young and thoughtless as she 
was, she yet most jealously guarded that treasure she had in her 
sole keeping, her woman’s reputation, and if Mackoull wished to 
walk and converse with her, it must be where they might see and 
be seen,—nor had Marion ever hesitated on this point, even though 
she knew that she ran the risk of her meetings with Mackoull 
becoming known to her father. 

** Love did not prompt you to be very eager in surmounting 
obstacles,’” exclaimed Marion, ina contemptuous tone, refusing by 
an angry gesture, Mackoull’s proffered arm, ‘‘ It is now a week 
since you returned to Edinburgh, and I have neither seen you 
nor your handwriting. Surely the path from St. James’s Square 
to Tweeddale Court is not so beset with difficulties, that you could 
not find your way there once in a whole week ?”’ 

‘*My dearest Murion, I did once sojourn in the Square you 


speak of; but I abide there no longer. The old Scotch termagant, 
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who poisoned my food by the snuff she managed to scatter over it, 
gud nearly cut short my existence one evening, by planting that 
acme of all horrors, a haggis, under my nose, resented my being 
slightly in her debt, and applied to my father, who paid her, but, 
asa condition, he insists on my living with him for the future. I 
need not tell you that I have not the slightest intention of remain- 
ing under the paternal roof; but I have not had time to look about 
for fresh apartments yet, and hence have not been much in Edin- 
burgh. As to my coming to Tweeddale Court, I am not likely to 
do so; 1 do not choose to meet your father.’’ . 

“‘ And why not?’ exclaimed Marion, with a flushed cheek and 
kindling eye. “ But it has always been the same; always some 
idle, paltry excuse, some petty deceit or subterfuge on your part, 
when I speak or hint at your seeing my father, and coming to an 
explapation with him. Why should you always refuse to tell him 
the secret of our love, when I do not shrink from his knowing it?’ 

‘‘ Your father does not love me,”’ replied Mackoull, in a sullen 
and angry tone. 

‘* Well, and if that -were true, you are not the first man who 
has loved a woman whose parents loved him not. If you had one 
tittle, David, of the love I have for you, you would have told my 
father long ago what your feelings were ; you would have tried to 
soften his prejudices, if he had any towards you, to win his heart 
by your solicitude and attention ; but you have done nothing, you 
keep outeof his way now, and you forbid me to say a word of our 
- mutual attachment.’’ 

“Your father does not love me!’’ reiterated Mackoull, in a cold, 
measured tone; ‘‘ weare antagonistic, Marion, and always shall be. 
In the future you will have to choose between your father and 
myself. But you will know your duty. All you Scotch Preshy. 
lerians have the Bible at your fingers’ ends,’’ he added in. a sneering 
tone; ‘‘so you will know what it says about leaving father and 
mother, and so forth, for your husband.”’ 

“Wait till you are my husband,’’ said Marion, in a tone of 
bitter scorn ; but I think that will never be. 1 don’t know why I 
have listened to your deceitful protestations so long as I have done ; 
but to-day shall put au end to your false seeming and my folly, 
and henceforth our wavs shall be widely apart.’’ 

As Marion ceased speaking, she walked hurriedly on, Mackoull 
lingered for a moment behind her, bis handsome features distorted 
with rage; then quickening his pace also, he once more reached 
her side, and controlling his passion, he said in a soothing and 
persuasive tone— 

“Nay, Marion; do not let a few angry words part us, If] 
have said aught ill of your father, blame my love for you as the 
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cause. I cannot help feeling jealous of the superior affection you 
entertain for him.’’ 

29 Alas! ‘my poor father! he has but little place in his daughter's 
heart now,”’ sighed Marion, forgetting her resolve, to speak no more 
with Mackoull. “Since I have known you, David, I feel how 
changed I am towards him, though he, the fond, kind father, does 
not perceive it. When I am with him, in thought I am with 
I take no pleasure in reading to him, or working for him nov, 
Your face haunts me by night, and throughout every occupation 
of the day ; and I am ever dwelling on your words, stored up in 
my mind. Ani, yet you accuse me of loving my father better than 
yourself! I ought to do su, doubtless, for if weighed together, his 
affection for me far out-balances yours ; but there is a madness in 
love. You are often sullen, and harsh, and unkind to me, thie 
woman you profess to love so much, and torment her with your 
caprice; my father, on the contrary, has always kind looks and 
gentle words for me, his pride and his joy centre solely in his child, 
When I was ill of fever, through all the long hours of the night, 
and for many nights, he kept watch by my side, and when I was 
conscious, again and again I heard the earnest prayer on his lips, 
that God would spare to him his little ewe lamb: well, man has 
deprived him of what God spared, for well I know, David, that my 
marriayve with you, will sever all old ties and affections, and place a 
vast gulf between my father and myself. I know you do not love 
him, the veil you throw over your real feelinys is far too thin to 
disguise them ; and, as for my poor old aunt, your dislike is plainly 
expressed without a shadow of concealment.”’ 

“ Oh, certainly, as far as concealment goes, there is no attempt 
at such a thing, either on her part or mine,’’ replied Mackoull, with 
a scornful laugh. ‘* You are a sensible girl, Marion, and you must 
know, that though I may love you, I am not bound necessarily 
to love your relutions, to put up with them and all their whims and 
defects.”’ 

‘*Oh, doubtless,” replied Marion, quietly ; “it is easier for a 
mun to talk, in the language of love, of laying down his life for his 
mistresa, and of passing through fire and water for her, than to show 
a passing kindness and consideration for those who have watched 
over the early years of the woman he loves.”’ 

‘* This is all very well in theory, Marion,” answered Mackoull ; 
but, in my case, I cannot reduce it to practice. Is it likely, now, 
that I should feel any regard for your proud, foolish old aunt, a con- 
founded Jacobite in disguise, always sneering at my political 
principles, and boring me with long-winded stories of her ancestors, 
and of this gentleman and that gentleman amongst them, who was 
the soul of honour, and bravery, and generosity, and who would 
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consider such and such actions and words as base, and vile, and 
unprincipled—when, all the while, she is talking at me, I know, 
and very plainly insinuating that Iam not a gentleman in her 
opinion? And what should she know of the fashionable world ? 
She has lived nearly all her life in her native glens, amongst her 
bare-legged and bare-footed savage clan,—the wild Mac Ra’s, Iam 
bored to death with that rebel song of hers :’’ 
“ A’ the wild Mac Ra’s coming, 
Little wat ye wha’s coming.” 

**You are very polite this, morning,’’ replied Marion sharply ; 
“but you are not furced to come and listen to it.”’ 

“T can afford to laugh at your old aunt’s animosity, Marion ; 
but your father I consider my worst enemy.”’ 

And as Mackoull spoke, he clenched his hand in angry violence. 

‘ My father has never wronged you in word or deed,’’ exclaimed 
Marion, terrified at the sudden vindictive look in her lover’s eyes. 

‘* He has, I tell you,’’ replied Mackoull, in a harsh and repul- 
sive tone. ‘‘ He exposes my vices, as he calls them, to my father ; 
he is always pouring his warnings into his ears. I know the theme 
of their conversation whenever they meet. It is my extravagance, 
my dissipation, my debts; andif my father has to pay a debt of 
honour for me, now and then, Mr. Begbie condoles with him in his 
affliction, and condemns the spendthrift son. Between them,the two 
plodding tradesmen would lay fetters on a man of wit and spirit, 
accustomed only to the brilliant society of the fashionable world. 
Your father is my enemy, and always will be. I could not turn 
away from my usual mode of life if I would. Excitement, splen- 
dour, fashion, are essential to my very existence; without them 
life would be a blank. All other enjoyments are vapid. As well 
tell the opium-cater to exist without his beloved drug, as bid me 
renounce the world of fashion. And why should 1? My father is 
rich, and can supply all my wants if he chooses ; if not, he must 
take the consequences. Here is the Canongate,’’ he added, as they 
reached the entrance to that thoroughfare. ‘‘ I will not come further, 
as Ido not wish to stand the chance of meeting your father. - Be 
at the ruins again to-morrow, love, and we will talk of more 
pleasant matters.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


ONE sultry evening, early in the mouth of September, a crowd 
of eager claimants for admission thronged the different entrances to 
the Theatre Royal—a plain building of unprepossessing appearance, 
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with a mean-looking portico attached to it, standing in a small 
square at the foot of the North Bridge, called Shakespeare 


Square, 


Theatrical exhibitions had a very precarious existence in Edin. 
burgh after the Reformation, and during the civil wars, in the time 
of Charles the First, they seem to havealtogether expired. In the 
reigns, however, of Charles the Second and his brother James, 
players began to make their appearance. But Presbyterianism 
was not favourable to tlie drama, and it had to skulk about in 
obscure holes and corners, exposed, at any moment, to be expelled 


the city. 


For many years, the presbytery poured forth their 


wrath against such places of profane amusement, and admonitions 
and exhortations, without number, were fulminated from the 
pulpits against the dreadful crime of attending stage-plays and 
frequenting the temple of the Father of Lies, as they called the 
theatre, and supporting the sons of Thespis, who were denounced as 
the Serrants of Satan. 

But‘notwithstanding the antagonistic zeal of the ministers aud 
even the interdiction of civic authority, the celebrated Scottish 
poet, Allan Ramsay, opened a play-house in Carrubber’s Close, 
one of the steep narrow closes diverging from the High Street. 
The anger of the clergy, however, supported by the secular power, 
compelled the poor players to adopt different arts of evasion in 


order to escape entire banishment from Edinbur 


th. But there 


( 
< 


were still many enthusiastic admirers of the drama, and at last, in 
spite of every opposition, a small theatre was erected in a back area 
near St. John’s Cross, in the Canongate. Troubles still visited the 
little theatre. Strange scenes were occasionally acted in it, not 
strictly belonginy to the legitimate performances—political riots 
occurred in it; then, again, the parti-coloured gentry threatened to 
demolish and pull down the house when Gatrrick’s farce of /1i// 
Lije Below Stairs was announced ; and finally, to the no small joy 
of the non-playgoers, intestine dissensions, quarrels between the 
managers and actors, and their respective friends and adherents, 
ied toa riot that effected thoroughly what the parti-coloured gentry 
had threatened. 

However, it was again built up, and enjoyed comparative peace 
lor a few years. As the drama now at last began to hold up its 
head, a new play-house was projected in the year 1768 ; but the 
choice of Shakespeare Square as the site for this building, was a 
cause of great heartburning amongst the more rigid of the ministers, 
for this was no other than the very ground on which Whitfield had 
stood when he preached to the people. It is said that when that 


devout itinerant divine was told that a theatre was about to be 
erected there, he expressed his anger in no very measured terms, 
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that Satan should have found a mouthpiece on the very spot where 
he himself had formerly fed the multitude on the crumbs of holy 
doctrine. 

On the evening we have mentioned two gentlemen, who had 
just crossed from the foot of the North Bridge to Shakespeare 
Square, joined those persons waiting for admission at the pit 
entrance of the Theatre Royal. These gentlemen were Alick 
Begbie and Mr. Norton, Bella Mackoull’s betrothed husband. The 
latter, being on a visit for a few weeks with his future wife’s family, 
renewed the acquaintance of Mr. Begbie, and had come into town 
that day to spend an evening at the theatre with him, and enjoy the 
comedy of Wild Oats. The doors being now opened, the two 
gentlemen elbowed their way into. the pit. 

“Do you ever see David Mackoull here?’’ asked Norton, who 
had been taking a survey of the house, ‘‘ He used to be a pretty 
constant attendant at the King’s, in London; but I know he pro. 
fessed to be very critical in his tastes ; so 1 imagine the performances 
here would hardly meet with his approbation.”’ 

“T have not seen him for some time, Mr Norton. I know but little 
of his movements, but what I do know is not very satisfactory.’’ 

“ As far-as I can see,’’ said Norton, ‘‘it was a wrong step Mr. 
Mackoull took in coming to Scotland. It has only enlarged David's 
sphere of action. He is head-over-ears in debt in two places 
instead of one; and he is still in London as often as he chooses, and 
more unfettered than ever, now that his family are not there. I 
don’t know what the end will be, but David goes on from bad to 
worse ; it is not only that he plunges recklessly into debt and 
dissipation, but his name begins to be mixed up with dishonourable 
transactions, and some of his chosen companions are tabooed in 
decent society.”’ 

“ And it is the same story here,”’ answered Begbie. ‘‘I try to 
make as light of his doings as possible to my poor old friend; but I 
live in fear, Mr. Norton, of that unhappy young man bringing 
disgrace and dishonour on his father’s head. His associates here 
are of the worst kind.”’ 

For some few moments the two gentlemen continued to converse 
on this topic, till at length they became aware of an unusual stir 
and commotion in the house; voices raised rather loud at times, 
people standing up, whistling, the shuffling of feet, aud discordant 
sounds and calls from the gallery. 

_“*It looks as if there was going to be a row here to-night,” 
said Norton to Begbie; “ what can it be about? Do you see that 
stage-box on the left? there are three or four fellows in there I 


should like to hawl out, for they seem to be eager to foment the 
Nislng storm,’’ 
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“ Particularly that man with his hair all frizzed and pomaded,” 
observed Begbie, “ who showers a hurricane of powder on to the 
stage every time he leans over the box.”’ 

“Aye, and do you’ know who that same man is?’ replied 
Norton, looking earnestly at the person alluded to. 

“No, I don’t; but he seems half drunk,’’ answered Begbie, as 
the young man leant over the box, and stuck, all awry upon his 
head a crescent-shaped beaver or opera-hat, which he had hitherto 
held under his arm. 

“‘ Why, it’s David Mackoull himself !’’ 

* You are right !”’ replied Begbie ; “ but 1 don’t know that I 
should have recognised him at this distance. Jam rather short. 
sighted. Does he see us, think you ?’’ 

“Tf he did, he would not know plebeians, such as we are, iu 
the pit.’ 

The noise in the theatre was now becoming each moment 
louder and louder. Stentorian voices shouted from the gallery, 
“Woods for ever!” and the incessant cries of “ Music! Strike up, 
fiddlers !’? drowned every other sound. The members of the 
orchestra tuned their instruments in stolid gravity, undisturbed by 
the exhortations, jeers, or menaces of the noisy auditory, and com. 
menced playing, sublimely indifferent to the yells from the gallery. 
In due time the curtain drew up, and disclosed ‘‘ John Dory,” the 
British tar, and his obstinate master, ‘‘ Sir George Thunder ;” they 
supported their respective characters with great credit, and were 
allowed to proceed quietly for a short time. 

Norton, hearing only a few murmurs, thought that the storm 
was subsiding—for it was raised, as he was told, by a gentleman 

sitting at his right hand, in consequence of the manager having 
given to Mr. Fennel, a clever young actor, the part of rc Ephraim 
Smooth,” which had hitherto been played by Mr. Woods. But 
the appearance of Mr. Fennel in the character of “Ephraim ”’ soon 
eonvinced Norton of his mistake. Loud hisses were now heard from 
different parts of the theatre, of which, however, the young actor 
took no notice. and he commenced his part, addressing ‘Sir 


” 


“Friend, what wouldst thou have ?”’ 

“Grog,’’ replied “ Sir George.’’ 

“ Neither man nor woman of that name abideth here.”’ 

This answer, given by the obnoxious Fennel, was lost in a 
storm of hisses, and the uproar now began in wood earnest, David 
Mackoull, from his conspicuous position, heading the tumult, 
gesticulating to the people in the body of the house, and lavishing 
oaths and imprecations on the actors. “Sir George Thunder’ ‘and 
“John Dory’’ meanwhile seemed resolved to act up to their 
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- characters of British tars by the defiant manner in which they faced 
‘the noisy, vociferous crowd in front of them. However, the uproar 
jmcreased each moment. Men rose from their seats,"and seemed to 
menace an attack on the stage; ladies fainted, the : manager came 
forward to the footlights ; but though he gesticulated violently, and 
was evidently talking in his loudest. key, not a single word could be 
heard in the Babel that now reigned in the theatre. Trembling 
actresses, looking pale under their rouge, peeped from behind the 
wings, and then disappeared, uttering faint shrieks of terror. “ Turn 
him off! turn him off!’’ resounded from the gallery,—%“ Where's 
Woods?’ vociferated eager partisans in the pit, ‘“ Woods! 
Woods!” re-echoed the boxes. “Groans for Fennel!” was the 
indignant demand from the gallery, a request which was at once 
complied with by groans uttered in various keys, producing a most 
unearthly effect. “Then, certain individuals, who appeared smitten 
with sudden blindness, shouted out, ‘‘ Where’s the manager ? 
Manager! Manager!’’ The cry was immediately taken up, and 
from every part of the theatre there resounded shouts of “ Manager | 
Manager! Jackson! Jackson! come forward; Where’s Woods ?’’ 
whilst all the time, this very individual manager was standing at 
the foot-lights, bowing, and imploring, and threatening alternately, 
Some few of the audience, partisans of the obnoxious young actor, 
shouted ‘‘ Fennell for ever! go on Fennell !’’ but they were in the 
minority. An attack on the stage, evidently meditated by the 
rioters, was suddenly precipitated by an accident which occurred to 
Mackoull. me 

He was still leaning forward, striving to increase the uproar by 
all the means in his power, when one of his companions, in a spirit 
of playful gaiety, abruptly pushed his friend over the box, which 
was at no great height above the stage. The manager’s speeeh, 
whatever it was, was suddenly cut short, for he sustained a momen- 
tary concussion from collision with Mackoull’s falling body, which 
sent him flying on to the foot-lights. The crash of the broken glass 
was like the sound of a war-trumpet to the belligerents in the house. 
They leapt over the benches, sprang into the orchestra, from which 
most of the musicians fled in wild confusion, and so scrambled-on 
to the stage, where a hand-to-hand encounter now commenced ; 
the manager, meanwhile, who was no coward, covered with dust, 
with rent clothes, and begrimed with lamp oil, belabouring 
Mackoull to his heart’s content, as he justly considered him the 
prime mover in the riot. 

Begbie and Norton made their escape under cover of the man 
who played the trombone in the orchestra, and who used his instru- 
Ment as a batteriog ram on the heads of all those who opposed him, 
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They had just cleared the doors, when they saw the little boxes 
where the pay was taken, swept down like card houses, as the Re 
rushed in a body upon them, and a cloud of dust rose up in which 
broken woodwork, money-takers, clerks, and rioters, all went crash. 


ing down in inextricable confusion. 





OCTOBER. 


O ’ER hill and dale, now Autumn wends her way, 
C areful to blend the tints with painter’s skill, 

T o give the landscape still a richer hue ; 

O r like dissolving views, which, as we gaze, 

B lend each with each, till one is lost to sight : 

E ach month thus follows month, and leads us on, 
R. egardless of our loss, in that we gain. 


M, A. BAtrnes. 
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A KING’S HOLIDAY. 


On the 23rd of June, 1789, ‘‘ Everything,’’ says the Gentleman's 
Magazine’s current ‘‘accurate statement,’’ “was in the most 
violent fermentation, both. at Paris and Versailles. ‘* An 
immense multitude of persons of all ranks assembled at nine 
o'clock at night, and, being informed that Mr. Neckar was 
about to depart for Switzerland, forced their way into the inner 
court of the palace at Versailles. . . . . ‘The alarm was inex- 
pressible in the palace ; the princes, the Comte d’ Artois particularly 
called to arms; the troops got together from all parts; but, when 
ordered to fire, refused to draw a trigger on their countrymen 
though before the very windows of the palace.”’ 

And so the “ accurate statement’’ continues, revealing as far as 
each month allowed. And what, pray, was happening on the same 
memorable day,? with our ‘own royal personages in their semi- 
country retreat at Windsor? ‘T'o ascertain, is, indeed, to display 
ynother lantern-slide, and to look upon a vastly different picture. It 

a happy contrast. There, paduasoys, tiffany-gowns, fringed coats 
some ‘‘ tabby ;”’ some ‘“‘ sattin ;’’ some quilted ; some poult.de.soie), 
sacks, night rails, undress-caps (with wings, with half-wings, with 
lappets, leaving room for a small bag of hair behind), chip-hats, 
beavers, pocket-hoops, long mode cloaks—all feminine and masculine 
finery whatsoever—were being laid, as straight as their composition of 
buckram and furbelows and whalebone would let them, into every 
trunk, and box, and case that could be found available upon the 
English royal premises. Small hand-boxes, too, and dainty wicker- 
baskets, were in incessant requisition. ‘hese were being seen to 
by finer hands, with high-dresyed heads above them ; and into them 
were being packed powder, cushions, washes, scents, ruffles, fans ; 
the best muslin aprons worked with gold or colours; the fine satin 
shoes, with roses on them, and edges of black lace. Then a corner 
was being found, somewhere, for a packet of Her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte’s own especial snuff, mixed to suite her taste by her 
clever little waiting-woman, Fanny Burney: and other corners, 
also, for many a sheet of horrible, vug)azed, Bath-post, gilt edged, 
letter paper, on which the said clever little waiting. woman was 
resolved at any cost to go on setting down her diary. In short, 
from inner quadrangle to outmost lodge, all was hubbub, pressure, 

anxious calculation ; all was straining of ropes ; all was hitching of 
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stubborn locks into exact position; was kneeling on, and shoulder. 
ing, and hazardous passage down steep back stairways ; during the 
whole, and any, of which, ladies’-women and gentlemen’s-men were 
showing they had tongues as well as tempers, and that no gift was 
so safe to bestow upon them as elbow-room. 

Why was all this? His Most Gracious Majesty, George the 
Third, was going a journey—right away to the sea—to Weymouth, 
in Dorsetshire, about as large an amount of travelling as any he 
ever graciously undertook and performed; and with His Majesty 
were going Her Majesty, and the three eldest Princesses,— Princess 
Royal, Princess Augusta, Princess Elizabeth. ‘‘ Only five persons, 
after all,” it will be said. True. And could these five persons 
have travelled as five persons, having post horses to await them at 
different stages on the road to Weymouth, by the means of which 
they could have simply driven there, it need not have been such a 
very mightv matter. But this could not be done; with His Majesty 
and Her Majesty, and their Royal Princesses, was to go such a 
crowd of equerries, gold-sticks, ushers, masters, mistresses, maids-of- 
honour, ladies, dressers, women to these, and valets to the men, it 
changed the face (and foundation) of things utterly. They had to 
start, too, so cruelly early. Not on this very 23rd at nine o’clock 
at night, when, just merely across the Channel, there were terror 
and tumult under other royal windows, and the orders of military 
blood-princes were disobeyed by the paid soldiers under their com- 
mand. No; nor yet on Wednesday, the next day, the 24th. 
These were the twice twenty-four hours, during which was 
to be sounded the note, nay—the gamut, the whole chromatic 
scale of preparation. The real start was at seven o’clock of the 
morning of Thursday, the 25th, seven o’clock. Think of the horses 
for the long line of carriages ; of the men to attend to them; of the 
wives to attend to the men! Think of the Jadies and maids having 
their hair frizzled and puffed and powdered, that they might fulfil 
their function of waiting and attendance on their royal mistresses 
whilst éheir hair was being frizzed and puffed, and powdered, too! 
Think, also, of the artistic men who had to friz, and puff, and powder, 
and how they had to have their own turn of toilette or break- 
fasting beforehand as well! Think,—but this is a catalogue the 
rest of which had better be left to the imagination. An exhaus- 
tive re-print would only fill columns, and—there is metal more 
attractive. 

The procession set out. The first incident (it is related in the 
diary of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which will.be followed) occurred 
at Langley. Sir Charles Mills held the manor there from the King 
on condition of presenting His Majesty, whenever he passed through 

the forest, with a brace of white grey-hounds; the grey-hounds 
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_ were to have silver collars, coupled with a gold chain, and were to 
be led with a silken strinz; and on the approach of His Majesty, 
Sir Charles presented himself,. and performed the covenant. In 
like manner, all the keepers, in their green uniform, with round ° 
hats laced with gold, decorated with ribands inscribed God save the 
King, met their Majesties at the entrance of the forest, and rode 
‘with them. Lyndhurst was the end of that first day’s journey. 
The Duke of Gloucester had a-house there, and received their 
Majesties at ten. minutes past three,—eight hours after they had left 
Windsor. The Duke had the house brilliantly illuminated, and the 
concourse of people to line the road was astonishing. For, there 
must be no forgetting, the King had only three months before re- 
covered from his first serious attack of insanity, and his subjects 
were letting him know how glad they were, and what real pleasure 
it was to see him. 

Four days more were spent before Weymouth was reached. 
The first of these, Friday, was occupied by a visit to Southampton. 
It was here thatethe oft-quoted mayor lived, who had the wooden 
leg, and who could not possibly kneel to His Majesty, no matter 
how fervent was his loyalty, or how imperative were the whispers 
tiitered to him. ‘Saturday was passed at Lymington, where there 
were more illuminations and kissing hands by the mayor and 
corporation. Sunday was' a quict day at home,—at the Duke’s 
home, that is, at Lyndhurst; so was Monday. Tuesday, the.30th 
was the day of departure, and at four o’clock in the afternoon came 
the proud moment for which Weymouth had long been looking. 
The Mayor and Aldermen, und Common Council, walked in proces- 
sion to meet their Majesties, with colours flying and a band of 
music playing God save the King; a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns was given by two men-of-war lying in the roads, and returned 
from the royal battery upon the Esplanade ; and there was the bay of 
Weymouth, with its gold sands and its glistening sea, and there was 
the gay June sun above with the bright fresh breeze blowing health 
and hilarity everywhere. The King was quite overcome. He ex- 
claimed, says the Diary, “I never enjoyed a sight so pleasing!” 
And the night was spent throughout the whole town with uninter- 
rupted jollity. 

Their Majesties woke up the next morning, the 1st July, at the 
lucky little watering-place. They were dosed the first thing, 
according to routine, by the Mayor. That gentleman, helped by 
the Recorder, helped by the Aldermen, helped by the Common 
Council, waited on the King with an address. ‘To receive this 
graciously, seems (naturally enough) to have exhausted the royal 
powers: nothing more on this day is chronicled. On July the 

2nd, the entry is, Their Majesties walked in the evening on the 
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sands (a long s to sands looks like fands, and is, at first sight, 
puzzling), attended by their suite, for more than two hours, and 
afterwards drank tea with Lady Sydney. On the 3rd the whole 
thing is wrapped up very small and tight. It says ‘nothing 
material.” ‘The 4th is more expansive. Being wet (the Diary tells) 
domestic pleasures took place, in which their “Majesties take great 
delight, literary conversation, and select parties at cards. This Was 
Saturday. The next day the skies corrected their ill-behaviour, 
and allowed a longer record. The words are—whatever they 
may mean—At half-past ten their Majesties walked to church, 
attended by an immense crowd of people, whom the serenity of the 
weather invited from far, to partake of the pleasures of the town, of 
which they had heard so much in the country. In the church, the 
Diary goes on to say, there was sung ‘‘ God save the King”’ by 
several good voices; and in the afternoon the .Royal Family 
walked a considerable time on the beach, to gratify the people. ' 
What a picture it is! Hark, again: on Monday the 6th, short 
and bound in as once before; ‘‘nothing material.’’ On the 7th, 
“ His Majesty bathed in the sea for tbe first time, as did the Princess 
Royal on the day preceding.’’ On the 9th, ‘‘ the King, since he 
bathed, finds his health considerably improved. He usually rises 
at six, walks the Parade till eight, takes breakfast before ten, rides 
till 3, dines at 4, and resumes the promenade with the Queen 
and Princesses till late in the evening ;’’ and so it goes on. Once 
it says, very grandly, it is on Thursday the 16th, after a visit to 
Mr. Pitt’s estate near Dorchester, ‘‘a very elegant display of fire- 
works ushered in the night.’’ Another day it descends again. It 
says, ‘‘ spent in domestic pleasures.’’ On one Sunday it sets dowa 
** His Majesty bathed in the sea, as did the Princess Elizabeth” 
(un-sabbatarian people!) a circumstance that is atoned for by the 
further notice, not only that the King and his daughter went to 
church afterwards, but heard an excellent sermon. Then there 
comes Monday, the 20th of July, when their Majesties went a little 
sea excursion. As the Diary puts it, they embarked very early in 
their boats, to go on board the “Southampton,”’ which they accom- 
plished about ten, though it blew fresh with a hollow sea. The 
King experienced little or no inconvenience; the Princess bore the 
rolling of the waves with astonishing firmness ; but Her Majesty 
was very sea-sick, and it was with great difficulty that she kept 
from fainting till she reached the shore. Poor lady! And yet, 
brave lady! For the next day, Tuesday the 21st, the Diary says, 
notwithstanding Her Majesty's indisposition the day before, she 
was not so much daunted as to trust His Majesty’s to the perils 
of the sea without her friendly care ; their Majesties went again in 
their barges on board the Southampton,” when she weighed and 
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took a pleasant’trip of five hours in the Channel, This trip, too, 
so agreeably banished the Queen's sensitiveness, that the very 
next morning there she is with the King and the rest on board the 
favoured man-of-war again. And the frigate, the Diary says, soon 
weighed and put to sea, with a smart breeze at S.W., and there 
took place a cruise of several hours on an unruffled ocean; after 
which they put back by Her Majesty's desire, well-pleased and in 
high spirits. Alas, though, the unruftled ocean and the attendant 
Jack-tars (pig-tails and all) were not so enjoyable to one of the 
members of the Queen’s suite. The Hon. Miss Townshend, it is 
gravely and yet admirably reported, was so extremely sea-sick, that 
she declared she was sick of the sea/ She was evidently the wit of 
the party, and, if so, what of the rest ? 

More naval pleasures took place. One was to Luworth Castle, 
the ancient, hospitable, and delightful seat of Mr. Weld. The 
“Southampton ’’ conveyed their Majesties, and carried them not 
over successfully ; for the beating-up, as it is called, took six hours 
(poor Miss Townshend!) wind and tide being both contrary. 
However, the remainder of the day paid for all. After landing and 
driving two miles to the castle-gate, the royal family were met by 
the country-people for some miles round, assembled in sporting 
groups about the castle, with music playing, in the highest ecstasy 
of joy. On entrance, there was the utmost politeness from Mr. 
Weld ; and descending the steps were eight of the children, dressed 
in-wniform, and placed one above the other, who joined in chorus 
Singing God save the King. Their Majesties, highly gratified, 
stayed and partook of an elegant collation, and then were conducted 
to the beautiful chapel, where they heard an anthem performed in 
so excellent a style they could not help expressing their approba- 
tion of the performers, both vocal and instrumental. On board the 
‘Southampton ’’ again all also continued to go well. The return 
voyage took only two hours, and their Majesties were landed at the 
pier at Weymouth at a quarter after nine, in high spirits, having 
ate, drunk, and sung, the whole trip. Two days‘ after, Thursday, 
August the 6th, the ‘‘Southampton” was in requisition again. 
The royal family were to take another cruise in her; and the 
weather being fine, the breeze gentle, and the sea a mirror, this 
day’s trip gave their Majesties unspeakable pleasure; they landed 
from it about three in the afternoon, very hungry, but full of 
spirits. One or two little matters occurred to bring this last state 
about. The first was that the ‘‘Southampton”’ grounded and was 
successfully backed off again without the smallest injury. Another 
was that there was a ship in the roads—the ‘‘ Magnificent,”’ another 
of His Majesty’s—as jealous as she could be of this proud thing, the 
“ Southampton.” She determined to race her, every league of her 
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tacking. The commander, Captain Onslow, would show the King 
that his ship, seventy-four guns though she might earry, could take 
an excursion as well as her smaller rival ; and, says the Diary, this 
was a fine opportunity for the royal party to see a seventy-four gun 
ship in all her glory, going nine knots an hour. So it was; and 
vv-and.by, when, at the King’s wish, the “ Southampton”’ put 
about and stood in for land, it must have had a charming effect, as 
it declares, to have seen the rivals passing each other at the same 
velocity, on different tacks, and almost brushing sides. Ha, ha! 
the ‘* Magnificent ’’ was magnificent then, and as her men saw the 
royal party on the ‘‘ Southampton’s”’ quarter-deck admiring her, 
every one of them set up a cheer—hurrah ! Besides, the ‘‘ Magni. 
ficent *’ had a regular little performance to make yet; one that 
was the crowning incident of the day. It is known that in 1789 
America no longer belonged to his English Majesty. It was just 
a little republic in its babyhood, seven years old; and one of its 
packets, steering near the ‘‘ Southampton,’’ showed baby manners, 
On seeing the King’s pendant, the American should have lowered 
her top-gallant sails ; it is simply the naval way of taking off the 
hat. The American was not going to be polite, though ; not she. 
Wasn't her little country a very big country, and hadn’t her good 
soldiers beaten the King’s soldiers, and why should she, bub-bub-. 
bub-bub, &c. Very good! Then a naughty little child had to be 
taught that it mst practise the courtesy of nations, if it wishes to 
occupy a fautenil in the drawing-room of nations. The only ques. 
tion, on this hot August noon, out in the open Channel, was Which 
English ship should have the honour of doing the teaching? It 
was the “ Southampton’s’’ task, seeing it was the “Southampton "’ 
that had been insulted; but Captain Douglas, her commander, 
gallantly (and sensibly) did not wish the Queen and Princesses 
(and, perhaps, the Hon. Miss Townshend with her saucy tongue), 
to know anything about the commotiou. Had he fired a gun, too 
(the only naval argument), there would certainly have been a 
stream and scene from the royal ladies, and most likely the Hon. 
Miss Townshend would have taken the opportunity to faint. 
Captain Douglas, therefore, hesitated. Did Captain Onslow of the 
“Magnificent !’? No; he was not bampered with tiffany petti- 
coats and chip hats (though he would have given a year’s good 
service if he could have been !) and off he set. He—let it be put in 
the original words—altered his course a few points to take a slap 
at the American, as the sea-phrase is, with an eighteen-pounder, 
which presently made her comply ; she did not only dowse her top- 
gallant sails, but lowered her top-sails also. There! Rule 
Britannia !-—and let the landing take place at Weymouth trium- 


phantly, the royal party very hungry. 
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The ‘‘ Magnificent ’’ had its reward for this. Her captain (with 
Captain Douglas of the ‘Southampton ’’) was invited the next 
evening to a select party,—it was the absent little Princess 
Amelia’s birthday ; but that was nothing. The sea-soaked timber 
of the good ship ‘ Magnificent’ herself was positively trodden by 
the royal people after all,—and on such a grand occasion, They 
attended Sunday service on her, and the yards were manned as 
yoon as the Royal Barge could be discerned to heave in sight; the 
marine forces (on board) received the royal visitants under arms, 
and on his Majesty’s approach there was cheering. The disposition 
of the congregation, continues the Diary, took place after their 
Majesties were seated,. which was near eleven o'clock. The King, 
Queen, and royal family occupied the starboard side, under the 
quarter-deck awning; the larboard contained the noblesse ; in’ the 
centre sat the officers of the ship, and behind them were placed the 
ship’s company and marines, who formed themselves into a crescent. 
The great uniformity of appearance, the attention and solemnity 
observed on this nouvelle occasion, were awful, and did much credit 
to every man on board. The sovereign himself felt the full force 
of it. Could he help it? And, shortly, the sovereign’s consort 
gave testimony of her susceptibility. The Rev. Mr, Clifton 
officiated, and gave a sermon so very applicable, and delivered with 
such a pleasing and respectful diffidence before the august auditors, 
that her Majesty could not refrain from expressing her feelings by 
her tears, in which she was followed by the Princess Elizabeth! At 
the conclusion of the service, the King and Queen thanked the Rev. 
Mr. Clifton, and Her Majesty expressed a wish to have his sermon 
transcribed. (Delicate this; the composition was not to be pub- 
lished ; one copy was to be made just for the Queen’s own reading !) 
And during these courtesies, and those subsequent, what became of 
the Priucess Elizabeth? She had dried her tears and gone— 
depend upon it, the Hon. Miss aforesaid was with her,—with her 
wonted good humour and affability, to the foremost part of the 
gangway, for the curiosity; of seeing the seamen’s dinner served 
to them, and she remained there near ten minutes, seemingly 
highly delighted, diffusing her smiles to every tar who met her 
eyes | 

On one day there was displayed, what the Diary calls, the most 
splendid naval exhibition ever seen in Dorsetshire. This was it, 
A little before five o’clock four barges, rowed by ten men each, and 
two cutters, manned with eight each, all in uniform, were seen 
coming from Portland Road to the pier in the bay, each commanded 
by an officer. At another time—this was at Plymouth, therefore 
not in Dorsetshire—something else occurred, A very handsome 
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cutter, rowed by six young women, and steered by a fseventh, all 
habited in loose white gowns, with nankeen safeguards, and black 
bonnets, each wearing a sash across her shoulders of royal purple, 
with “ Long Live their Majesties’? in gold, accompanied the royal 
barge till it returned to town. Was not this a sight nowvrelle 
enough to engage royal attention? Or were fine young women in 
the habit then of rowing about in nankeen safeguards and black 
bonnets? Anyhow, it would be interesting to know what Princess 
Elizabeth and the Hon. Miss had to say about it. There was the 
grand naval review, too, at Plymouth. At this Lord Howe was 
present, so was Lord Hood, as were other admirals less known, and 
dukes, and earls, and the King’s then host, Lord Boringdon. The 
view was beautiful beyond description, it is told. There were above 
a hundred different vessels, sloops, and yachts in motion, and the 
shore covered with spectators. “For the sham-fight itself, the fleet 
formed into two lines. There was some manuceuvring by the 
opposed ships, in order to bring each other to action, and then the 
engagement began with a furious cannonade, all speedily joining in 
the thundering festivity. Nothing, indeed, could diminish, accori- 
ing to the Diary’s s phrasing, the partiality of the Royal Family for 
sea exercises. One day (after getting back to Weymouth) they 
went on board the “Southampton,’’ and, the weather proving 
favourable to their hopes, they continued to sail in the Bay till the 
contending passions were nearly exhausted, and that for the sea 
quite subdued (1), Soon after three they returned to Gloucester 
Lodge (their home at Weymouth), rejoicing in the victory. On 
the morrow of this inexplicable announcement, the passion for the 
sea again returned. Their Majesties, notwithstanding it shows for 
rain, and actaally does rain a little, have ordered their boats, and 
are embarking. Little wind prevailing, the ‘‘ Southampton ”’ con- 
tinued to ply off and on, without being able to make wind-way. The 
fondness of the Princesses for the water can hardly be concealed. 
Then, on Saturday, September the 12th, the Royal Family had to 
take leave of sea voyages for the season. The “ Southampton ~ 
again had them all “chaired” up her sides, and treading her 
quarter-deck. Then ‘His Majesty, having expressed his Wish to 
enjoy as long as convenient the salutary effects. of the sea-breeze, 
Captain Douglas, in contempt of danger, exceeded his usual limits, 
and kept his ship at sea till past six o ‘clock. “Bold captain! having 
recompense next day, Sunday, (anti-Sabbatarianism again!) in 
receiving the honour ef knighthood, and having had other recom- 
pense some days previously, during—speaking diarically—a_ petit 
cruise, An opportunity had been taken then by her Majesty of 
presenting him with a smal! gold medallion of his ship, telling him 
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to give it to Mrs. Douglas, as an ornament to wear round her neck, 

and giving him to understand that the ladies of her suite were in 
ion of the same, 

But there were many hours during their Weymouth holiday 
that were obliged to be passed on land. Sometimes the King 
would “command ’’ a play. Hedid once, and finding, through the 
unforeseen length of a sea.trip, he could ‘not get to the theatre in 
time, he sent to order that a farce should be performed first, that 
the company might not languish for want of amusement. He went 
another time to Quick’s benefit, Quick, as ‘‘ Touchstone ;’’ again 
to Chalmers’ début, Chalmers as “ Marplot.’’ The theatre at such 
times had three rows of boxes raised for the Royal Family’s accom. 
modation, over which was placed a canopy of crimson satin, richly 
fringed with gold. Twenty-two seats were in tiers; and their 
Majesties always seemed pleased with the exertions of the per. 
formers. Once they were more. They saw the Highland Reel, 
with the farce of the “ Lyar,”’ and seemed highly entertained, It 
was not bad, either, when there was a select party with a dance. 
Ten couple could be mustered, for Lords Westmoreland, Chatham, 
Chesterfield, and Courtown, were allowed the honour of standing 
up with the Princesses, and they would not break up till three in the 
morning. ‘There came, also, the Devonshire tour to bring new 
pleasures. Honiton was visited among other places: and, as their 
Majesties approached, they were surprised and delighted with the 
appearance of near four hundred girls, neatly dressed with white 
ribands, headed by the young ladies of the boarding-school in 
white ; a sight so nouvelle drew tears of sympathy from the eyes of 
her Majesty and the Princesses. At Plymouth itself a day-light 
illumination at the Mayor’s door, attracted even his Majesty’s 
observation. . The royal arms, with a star emitting a continued 
ray of light, was the design, and it was placed in such a situation 
that the refulgence of the star immediately struck behind it, and 
rendered it so superior to anything that artificial light had hitherto 
produced, that it would be impossible to do it justice by any de. 
scription, The visit to Mount Edgecombe was marked with uncom. 
mon magnificence and splendour. Sixteen young maidens, dressed 
in white, preceded the royal pair, strewing roses, carnations, and 
myrtles. When they came to the steps that lead to the grand 
arcade, each maiden, on her Knee, presented a curious flower to 
their Majesties, which was graciously received. In the several 
walks, particularly upon Maker Heights, the King was surprised 
and astonished at the vast magnificence of the scene. It had such 
a striking effect upon the Princess Royal that the involuntary tear 
of rapture stole down her lovely cheek. ‘The visit to Marshlow 
the seat of Mr. Hayward, charmed in another way, he woods 
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belonging to this gentleman are described as being in the most 
striking and romantic situations, in many places dreadful preci. | 
pices, tremendously sublime; and their Majesties were near two 
hours in admiration of their beauties, ‘There was Ketley, too, an 
ancient seat of the Mount Edgecombes, ‘That had its day and its 
delight. There was a very propitious voyage to it, in barges up 
the Tamar, which voyage was much enlivened by multitudes of the 
natives of Devon and their Cornish neighbours, who lined both sides 
of the river to see their sovereign. ‘The noble owner. of the vene- 
rable mansion received the royal visitants on their landing with 
becoming dignity ; the ramparts of his castle were occupied by his 
vassals,.and he himself was attended by a chosen band of faithful 
adherents, who shouted “God save the King!’ Triumphal cars, 
with four wheels each, and two ponies, were provided to convey 
their Majesties and the Princesses to the castle, on reaching the 
outer gate of which twenty-one pateraroes (!) were fired. At 
Exeter the welcoming again devolved upon the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion. At the bounds of the city these met the royal travellers, 
with an excellent band of music and the invariable tune. The 
Mayor presented the city keys to the King, who politely returned 
them, saying, ‘They are already in very good hands ;’’ and the 
royal family went to stay at the deanery, where, after showing 
themselves at the windows, to gratify the eager curiosity of the 
populace, they partook of an elegant supper. They proceeded next 
morning to view the cathedral ; of course, after the gracious receipt 
of civic and cleric addresses. ‘There the organ was touched by Mr. 
Jackson (“ Love-in-thine-Eyes,’’ Jackson), and the choir sang 
Te Deum Laudamus in a masterly style. Was it Jackson’s own Te 
Deum? The Diary, it is a pity, doesnot say. It records, though, 
that His Majesty was particularly struck with the magnificent 
painted window over the west door of the church ; and that in the 
memory of man there never -was seen so great a concourse of 
people as were assembled from all parts of the adjacent country on 
this occasion. ‘This does not end the loyalty of Devonshire yet. 
The King’s holiday included a visit to Bridport. To get to it the 
carriages had to climb the Chadwick and Charmouth hills, when he 
and his gentlemen kindly got out to walk. This, says the Diary, 
gave the country people a fine opportunity of approaching the 
royal presence, which several of them embraced; with those 
nearest him the King talked familiarly, and on those at a distance 
ne smiled graciously. Arrived at Bridport, the principal inhabitants 
walked before the King’s carriage with music and flags, and some- 
body bore a canopy over it, with a handsome crown ; in the town, 
too, there were three triumphal arches, on all of which were loyal 
inscriptions ; and it is computed that not less than 15,000 people 
were assembled, 















After twelve days passed in Devon thus, there was the return to 
Weymouth. Walks here went cn, as before ; ; upon the Esplanade, 
n the sands, to Slave’s Assembly Rooms (once on a Sunday, 
when their Royalties drank tea), to Stacie’s Rooms (on a Sunday 
also), to De La. Motte’s Library to, make purchases; and His 
Majesty held a Privy Council on divers weighty matters of state, 
and stayed indoors one day writing his despatches. The holiday 
was drawing to an end then; and there came the ‘‘ petit eruise ”’ 
n the ‘‘ Southampton,” the last boom from the last battery, the 
last lingering look at the sea. Windsor was the destination ; to 
Windsor the horses were heavily hoofing, There were three resting. 
places before its old towers were seen. The first Longleat, the seat 
of the Marquis of Bath, where two nights were spent; the second, 
Tottenham Park, Lord Ailesbury’s, where the royal people were 
not less magnificently, nor less assiduously attended, ‘The third 
stay is not accounted for. It was the night of the 17th of 
September—a few days after Louis and Marie Antoinette had been 
forcibly removed from Versailles to the Tuileries, after that terrible 
day when the troops and the populace had tried to fight their way 
into their Majesties’ apartments to murder them, and there had 
been massacre upon the very stairs. On the morning of this 17th, 
our English royal folk left Tottenham Park about ten o'clock. 
Where they slept, as lias been stated, is not recorded. The Diary 
only says, on the 18th their Majesties and, Princesses arrived at 
Windsor, about three in the afternoon, in full health and joyous 
spirits, of which it is very pleasant and satisfactory to think, A 
cheer shall be raised for it, and the cheer shall be ‘‘ Vivat— 
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Conclusion. : 


I nap hardly written [the words declining to give ‘‘ further advice | 
gratis,’’ before I repented. I felt that I had no right to disgrace 

the medical profession. Have I not, like my brethren, ‘been 
accustomed to advise gratuitously all my life; receiving few half. 

pence and many kicks in return, and why should I stop now? No; : 
let me do my duty, come what may. The editor of this magazine, 
the public, nay, His Royal Highness the Prince, may object to my 
advice; but well do I know, as .a professional man, that people | 
invariably tiptilt their noses at the relaxing ipecacuanha, the sooth- | 
ing assafoetida, and the stimulating musk ; when they first look } 
upon the prescription—it is only when they have swallowed it that 
they perceive its value—I mean, of course, in a general way; for 
when it comes to ‘* musk,’’ I acknowledge that the patient is well 
able to go his own road without anybody’s assistance at all. I 
will try to avoid any savouring of musk in the few remarks I feel it 
my duty to make, as the time draws near for the Prince’s depar- 
ture to the East. I have not said anything yet about the proper 
way to behave on board ship in time of danger. I know that 
Britons feel no fear, particularly on the ocean which they rule; but 
for all that there is an emotion, uncommonly like fear, which is apt 
to upset even the bravest landsman when he thinks his vessel 
going down. If the vessel does £o0 down, of course it is of no con- 
sequence, but if it don’t it is awkward to have it remembered 
that expressions of dislike to drowning have escaped your lips. 

I once knew a serious and well-disposed young man who 
injured his character as a fire-eating, devil-may-care son of a Sea- 
King Briton, bv asking his comrades to say their prayers when tiie 
ship was going down. It comfortably happened in this case that 
the ship did not sink. It was a wild meht, in truth; pitch dark, 
raining like mad, blowing furiously, top-sails close -reefed, no 
observation for three days, a rock or a dozen of them known to be 
about somewhere, the captain in a tarpaulin hat, coat, and legginzs, 
the cuddy-table splashy with grog, which would jump out of the 
tumblers, even when you put them on the swinging-tray. It 

was a wild night, I repeat, when four gallant youths “sat playing 
whist, unmoved amidst the howling storm !—perhaps I should say 
apparently unmoved, for nobody knows the heart—at least, we did 
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not know the hearts or the other suits, for that matter. One of us, 
indeed, mechanically took up the tricks, but goodness knows who 
won them. Still, we did play ; a revoke or two extra would take 
place, when the poor ship gave a shudder as if the last roll had been 
too much for her timbers; but the game went on. Onur fifth com. 
panion never played cards. This night he was on deck, holding on 
to some backstay, and, I think, saying his prayers. At last, just 
as I took the king of diamonds with the knave of clubs when spades 
were trumps, our friend made his appearance. _. “ Better,’’ he said, 
‘for you to say your prayers than to play cards, for the ship is 
lost !’’ ‘‘ What?’ the whole four of us shouted in chorus, as we 
seized our tumblers and threw down our cards; ‘‘ who says so?” 
“The captain.’ replied the solemn ensign. “I heard him say, 
‘O, Lord, O, Lord!’ and he‘would not have said that if there had 
been any hope!’’ I hardly know what the result of this dreadful 
information would have been had not the captain himself suddenly 
appeared. “Clearing up, gentlemen!” cried the nautical hero ; 
“the. worst of it’s over.’’ ‘‘ Why, captain,’’ gasped one of the 
revellers, ‘‘Gubbins told us we were lost, and you were calling out 
*O, Lord!’’’ ‘*Me?’”’ exclaimed the captain; ‘‘I never said 
*O, Lord ’—never dreamt of such a thing! I called out ‘ Let go 
the topsail haulyards !’ and, when I saw the worst of the squall was 
over, I calls out, ‘’Old ’ard—’old ’ard;’ but I never cried, ‘0, 
Lord,’ ” ; 

* It is thirty years ago since that squall, and looking back on 
that time, I almost think that our pious friend upon the poop was 
really and truly as courageous, and much more so, than the four 
desperadoes who played whist, when they could not tell the colours 
of the suits; still, for all that, at the time he ruined his character, 
and we all felt a contempt for the man who said his prayers before 
there was any necessity for it—before, in fact, it would have been 
too late to pray at all. It does not do for any one to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at; and my advice to His 
Royal Highness is don’t sing psalms in a storm unless you have 
a@ sympathetic audience. 

I am glad to hear that a band of music will accompany the 
Prince on his voyage; but even while I rejoice, I must put in a 
word of caution. Don’t let the musicians wait at table. I once 
sailed in a ship where the cabin stewards were all musicians. The 
man who handed round the potatoes blew the cornet, the steward 
who filled your tumbler played the flute, the head steward who 
carried in the soup tureen struck the light guitar, and, indeed, 
every cabin servant made a musical noise of some description. I 
don’t mean at meal times, but before and after. Fifteen stewards 


daily played ‘‘The Roast Beef of Old England,” and then in a 
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twinkling they pocketed their instruments, and you were waited 
upon by demure servants, with flageolets and fifes sticking out of 
their pockets, indeed, but bearing no other ‘traces of their artistic 
pursuits. They were good waiters up to a certain point, and good 
musicians up to an uncertain point; and they must have been 
good men, for on Sunday morning they played us in to breakfast to 
the tune of “ Awake my soul, and with the sun.’”’ But for all 
that, I don’t think the dishes and tumblers were quite as clean as 
they would have been if the waiters had not been obliged to prac. 
tice the overture to ‘* William Tell ;’’ and the overture would have 
been better if the musicians had not been obliged to break off in 
the middle to wipe out the soup-plates. I regret to say that the 
waiters in their capacity of musicians sent round a supscription. 
list ; but I will not even suppose that the band of H.R.H. would 
think of demanding double pay, even if they waited at table. [ 
take higher ground than that, when I say boldly, that no man can 
do justice to ‘‘ William Tell’? when he has twenty-four dirty 
plates, two greasy dishes, and forty-eight stained wine glasses on his 
mind. 

There was a waiter once, and maybe he still lives, who was a 
waiter indeed—tresh and beautiful he lives in my memory,—and if 
the Prince could only get hold of that waiter I think he would prize 
him. I saw him on board a P. and O. vessel. He attracted my 
attention on the first day. My neighbour fumbled in his waistcoat 
pockets when dinner was half over. First he searched the right 
pocket, and then the left. My waiter at once came cut in his true 
colours. ‘“* Perhaps, sir,’’ he observed, “ you have forgotten your 
toothpick ; if so, allow me,’’ and he produced a little silver instru- 
ment from his own pocket. 

On the following day he gaily accosted a lady passenger,— 
“May I assist you to a little jumbon?’’ On the third day he entered 
the cabin which I shared with two other officers, and addressed us 
solemn!y, five minutes before the dinner-bell rang. I must me:- 
tion that one of our party was named Cruets. Any one who 
knows the playful familiarity of a mess will euess at once thata 
gentleman whose name was Cruets, was called “ Bottles ”” by his 
companions in arms. Sut how did this extraordinary waiter know 
it? Ican’t make up my mind now whether he did or did not; 
but this is what the waiter said—‘‘ Gentlemen, there’s some new 
port wine to-day: don’t vou drink it; for, as the Catechism 
teaches us, it don’t do to put new wine into old Bottles,’ He fixed 
his eye solemnly on Major Cruets as he said it, and then he lett 
the cabin. 

Once again I met him, but no longer a steward of the P. and O. 
Company. Merit had promoted him to the head steward of 4 
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coasting Indian steamer. The ship was to sail next day, and I 
came aboard sick the night before, and tumbled into my berth with- 
out any one knowing anything about it, excepting a half-caste cabin 
servant. I awoke at eleven, I heard the sound of revelry by night, 
andI peeped through the venetians,—supper was going on, and such 
a supper, —tinned provisions of the best quality, Oxford sausages, 
salmon, preserved oysters ! The beer flowed freely and the half castes 
passed round one bottle of champagne. I heard my own waiter 
come out in his true character, no longera ship’s steward; but an 
orator, a theologian, indeed ; next to him sat the engineer, a Scotch. 
man. “ Niggers have got no souls !’’ exclaimed my waiter. ‘“ Weel,’’ 
replied the engineer, cautiously, “‘ ’dnosay that preceesely.’’ ‘‘I tell 
you,” saidmy waiter, ‘‘ they have not. Heaven has been too good to 
them, and has given them somethiny which does fora soul in this 
world, and don’t leave them responsible inthe next.’’ Now, this is 
very startling remark, and I beg to call attention of H.R.H. to it. 
Really if the natives of India—or as my waiter called them, niggers-—— 
have no souls, we might get rid of our Indian missions and escape 
a good deal of bother. Unluckily at this stage of the supper the 
half-caste servant who had seen me come on board and go to my 
berth, entered the cabin, the list of passengers was on board, and he 
knew my name and pointed it out to my own steward—a wondrous 
change came over the man, in an instant he was a martinet terrible 
in his ideas of discipline. ‘“ Gentlemen,”’ he said, addressing the com- 
pany. ‘Order must be maintained on board this ship; it is time 
toput out the lights ; yood night! And, oh, by-the-bye; Frederick,”’ 
he continued, as he fixed the half-caste servant with his eye, ‘‘ I want 
you to understand one thing. To-morrow morning, General Shuffles, 
Dr. Buffles (i was Buffles), and the Bishop of Bombay will come on 
board. Recollect, that neither the general nor the bishop, nor any 
body else is to be served on board this vessel until all Dr. Buffles’s 
wants have been attended to!’’ Until that voyage was over I never 
mentioned a word about the supper to a single human being. It’s 
my belief the wondrous head steward knew I would not, could not 
peach. I saw him once again ; he was running with two friends 
as hard as he could along the hich-road from Kurracheé to the 
harbour. His vessel at the time was steaming steadily towards 
Bombay. Will it is believed that the captain had sailed without 
him. He may be still in India, for anything I know, and I only 
hope he may be of service to the Prince if they ever meet. 

There is no doubt that our comfort in life depends princi- 
pally upon the attachment and devotion of our humble dependants. 
Lords in waiting are all very well; but they don’t wait. Spiritual 
pastors are very good, but they have a tendency to preach modera. 
tion in the supply of the food we have set our hearts upon. Aides 
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de camp are synomymous with pickles in the East, at any rate, all 
these people, indeed, think too much of themselves. They are 
selfish, and shrink from the slightest duty that gives trouble or 
annoyance. ‘Take punkah-pulling, for instance, it is absolutely 
necessary that somebody should pull a punkah over the Prince. [ 
should like to see a lord in waiting squatting four hours at a time, 
watch and watch with two other lords in waiting, day and night 
for three consecutive months, for the small sum of sixteen shillings 
each by the month. I never shall see it; the theory of fendal 
service would break at once. Religious profession, I fear, would 
not be put into practice where punkah-pulling was required. As 
for an aide-de.camp exerting himself to do anything useful, the idea 
is ridiculous! Now, the humble Hindoo will not only pull a 
punkah for sixteen shillings a month, but he has been known to 
pull one for many months, day and night, for the promise o/' that 
amount of coin. My idea is that a Hindoo servant has little faith, 
and not much charity ; but he has to live a good deal in hope some. 
times, and the exertions of a punkah-wallah who has a desperate 
hope of being paid some day are not to be compared with the idle, 
dawdling performance of duty by a man who is sure of his money. 
The latter is the man who goes to sleep when he ought to pull his 
punkah, and for such a man there can be no mercy. There is but 
one course to pursue, and I advise His Royal Highness to take it. 
The punkah will be above his bed, and the rope which pulls it, 
passes through a hole in the wall, and is tugged at by the native 
in the outside verandah or in an adjoining room. Just as the 
Prince may be dreaming of home, or of the baffled efforts of the 
mosquitoes to settle on the tip of his nose, he will wake with a start 
to find a mosquitoe on his nose. One glance will be enough,—the 
punkah does not move, and a gentle snore proclaims that the 
wretched native has had the bad feeling to fall asleep. If that 
happens a second time unavenged, the Prince may blame himself. 
Listen. Place your punkah-puller on a very high three-legged 
stool, he is sure to go to sleep all the same, then when you wake 
with a mosquito on your nose, mark the pendant curve of the rope 
which should be tight and straining at the punkah, rise stealthily on 
your bed, don’t chuckle when vou remember that the villain has 
the other end of the rope in his idle hand, draw in a deep breath 
and flimg yourself bodily upon the bight of the rope, never mind the 
crash outside, that is the stool tumbling, and that thud is the gentle 
Hindoo toppling headlong ; fear no unmanly wailing, in an instant 
the punkah-puiling will be resumed with a violence that might be 
due toa hurricane , and for the rest of that night the Prince may 
sleep in peace with a quiet conscience. 
1 hope the Princ will ‘ake a native daili ;" with Aun as 
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part of his staf. Tailors are much the same everywhere, 
long-enduring, patient, and civil. I never knew a native tailor 
show temper but once, and that was when a_ bandy- legged 
captain beat the tailor over the head with a misfitting pair 
of trousers just brought home ; he certainly took a fearful revenge. 
He put his hands together in a deprecatory manner, and spoke these 
sarcastic words, ‘Suppose master no got proper legs, how poor 
tailor make proper trousers?’’ But this man was a disgrace to his 
cloth, and I still advise that a Hindoo tailor should be on the Royal 
Staff. 

A Hindoo is ready for work at all hours. Now, I knew a man 
who was seriously misunderstood, just because no tailor could be 
found sober enough to work after ten o’clock at night. The gentle. 
men was a governor and a representative of majesty. He had but 
just arrived in the colony, and, above all things, it was desirable 
that he should be courteous and affable when he opened the general 
assembly with a speech from the throne on the following day. I 
attended the ceremony—the governor entered with a stiff, solemn, 
constrained air; he bowed very slightly and only from the neck, 
and then he prepared to seat himself on his throne. I never saw 
such affectation in my life ; everybody noticed it, and all were dis. 
gusted ; he took ten minutes to seat himself, as though the throne 
had been dirty, and he crossed his legs slowly and ostentatiously 
as if nobody else had legs but himself. I must say he produced 
a bad impression, and we all put him down for a tyrant. Nota 
bit of it; never was there a kinder or a moreamiable man. I found 
out afterwards that it was all the fault of the tailors! The fact was, 
that at twelve o’clock on the previous night he thought he would 
try on his official uniform. Whether he had grown stouter on the 
voyage or not, or whether it was the fault of the sewing machine, | 
cannot say ; but the lower garments split from top to bottom, he 
had but the one pair, and he uttered a cry of grief. His household 
rushed to the door, he locked it! he would not let them in; he 
could not, in fact, with a due regard to decency. At last the 
tailors were sent for, but not a sober tailor could be found! Honour 
to woman! ‘The ladies of the household repaired those continua. 
tions and he wore them the next day. All his constrained move. 
ments were due solely to the wish, not to be wanting in respect to 
the representatives of the people should the stitches give way! and 
yet he could not explain this, and had to be set down in popular 
estimation as a pompous aristocrat. All this would have been 
avoided if he had been blessed with a Hindoo tailor; and that is 
why I recommend that one should be attached to the staff of 


H.R.H. 
When the Prince is all ready, tailor, punkah-wallah, bishop, 
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aides.de-camp, lords in waiting, and medical attendants, his path 
will not be so difficult as one might-suppose. ‘The newspapers have 
told him what to look at, and also what to think when he sees any. 
thing particular. When he looks at illuminated Bombay, for 
instance, he is to compare it to ‘“‘a molten island of lava in a sea 
of fire.’’ I hope H.R.H. won’t forget that ; it would be awful if 
he said a sea of lava in an island of fire! At Delhi he is to compare 
the present army of India wich that which won the battle of Plassy, 
The Daily News says so, and comparisons are odious, and this one 
comparison will be most excessively odious, for the Plassy men have 
been dead and buried for seventy yearsand more. When they rise 
again with forty mortal murders on their crowns, well may the 
Prince exclaim, ‘‘ This is more strange than such a battle was.”’ 
At Agra the Prince is to say to himself, “I am now near the 
territories of Scindiah. He is the descendant of Rao, whose power 
was broken by the “ Sepoy general,’’ as Napoleon called him, I will 
go and visit Scindiah—stop! 1 can’t go on copying from the 
Daily News; the Prince can buy the paper of August 31st for one 
penny. I must come back to real practical advice: what I want 
to say 1s, don’t play billiards with Scindiah. I saw him play a game 
once, and it was an awiul business. It seems that it 1s considered 
politeness in the East, when a state game of billiards is played, to try 
and lose. I saw Scindiah miss hazards and cannons for three hours, 

during which a game of fifty lasted; and, unless his antagonist hod 
knocked his own ball of the table five consecutive times, that game 
would have been going on now! I say nothing of the dreadful 
position of the courtiers looking on; it is the duty of Eastern 
courtiers to exclaim, splendid idea! wonderful miss! beautiful 
intention! when their sovereign makes a bad shot. They are used 
to itandit comes natural; but | confess I should not like to hear 
an English bishop, a lord in waiting, and a couple of aides-de-camp 

shout Bravissimo! when the Prince of Wales ripped up tlie cloth 
from end to end in an attempt not to pocket Scindiah’s red ball. 
However, I am not a courtier; so I will hold my tongue on this 
delicate matter. I suppose Scindiah will offer a present to the 
Prince, and it is a dreadful thing to think of! I see by my Daily 
News, that the Prince will have to visit the principal centres of 
190,000,000 people under the direct rule of the British Crown, and 
will receive the leading chiefs of four-hundred states acknowledging 
English supremacy. Tt is an awful thought I repeat, that all their 
centres and chiefs may insist upon making presents to the Prince. 
My advice is, don’t take them. Iknow them well, too well—I used 
to get them every Christmas ; they came in a tray carried by my 
head servant, and the rest of my domestics marched in procession 
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behind the tray. I wonder how they could bear it? There was 
always a fish, and such a fish! a river fish of wonderful hues, and 
with a most extraordinary smell! Next to the fish was an unripe 
pommelo ; on either flank a sour mango, and strewed over the rest 
of the tray a lot of dirty raisins which they called kissmiss, and of 
which the smallest grocer in Whitechapel would have been ashamed. 

It is de rigeur that the Sahib shall not accept the presents—he ought 
to touch them and return them—fancy touching that fish! My 
idea is that the natives imagine that Europeans may possibly break 
through the.rule of non-acceptance, and that’s the reason why the 
fish is so remarkably high. It seems the rule is to be relaxed in 
favour of H.R.H. the Prince; and my heart bleeds for him when I 
think of the loaves and fishes he will have to pocket, sweets to the 
sweet, indeed! Yes; but not such raisins as those! As to what 
the Prince is to give in return I don’t know what tosay. Hecan't 
give much out of the heggerly personal allowance granted to bim; 
the only thing that comes into my mind, is that he might hand over 
to Holkar the tray he receives from Scindiah, and trausfer the 
raisins and fish he gets from the Nizam to Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepaul. However, these are matters of state, and I have no doubt 
some such plan has been devised by Mr. D’Israeli. At any rate, I 
decidediy say the Prince should not accept a goose. A friend of 
mine turned ‘‘ white with fright in a single night,’’ like Marie 
Antoinette (I mean, his hair did), ail owing to a present of a 
goose. The messman gave it to him; my friend was going to an 
outpost duty where provisions were scarce. He took a farewell 
dinner at the mess, and towards midnight he was, let me say, 
mserted into his palanquin. About three on the following morn. 
ing there was an awful row inside that palanquin; the bearers 
stopped, dropped the palanquin and prepared to run, the door flew 
open and out rushed my poor friend followed by the goose which 
had been placed inside the palanquin at the last; moment by the 
considerate messman, and quite without the knowledge of my 
insensible brother in arms! That goose not having dined at mess, 

awoke with the morning sun and fought for dear life and liberty. 
My poor friend ought to have returned the goose, under the strict 
letter of the law of the non-acceptance of presents; but in this 
case it was impossible; for the goose disappe wed in the jungle. 

Among all the castes to be reviewed by the Prince, I think there 
are two which will interest him if they are ever introduced to him; 
but I am afraid they are not black enough; one is an outcast, and 
the other is a half-caste. I call the English soldier's wife the out. 
cast—not from the treatment she merits, but from the treatment 
she gets. I don’t want to sadden the Prince, nor is this the kind 
of paper to touch on serious matters; but there is no harm in 
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asking the Prince to see what can be done for European women and 
children in the Indian hot season. As for the half-castes, I wish 
H.R.H. would knight one or two of them. J think in more than 
one British regiment if the men might select a candidate, the choice 
would fall on the half-caste apothecary or steward of the regimental 
hospital. : 

Everything comes to an end, even my advice. Farewell, 
your Royal Highness, and may every blessing go with you from 
England, and may you bring a fresh supply back from India! 


J.T. W. B, 


TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI. 


Joy is no false and golden-maskeéd ghoul 

On thee to prey, when swift thy feet are led 

Into his spell-bright mansion, garnished 

With perfect beauty ;--wherefore claimst thou dole ? 
The melancholy moonlight of a soul 

Vestal to quietude, that may not wed 

Light’s noblest rapture, with his lofty head 
Topping the clouds o’er mountains high that roll ! 
O, pluck the roses ;—if they perish soon 

They glad thee in their radiant flush of morn,— 
One hour of ripened bliss, accept as boon, 

For youth of splendour is full quickly shorn. 

Let thy heart beat with rapid hopes in tune, 

Nor turn from lowly garlands, sad witb scorn. 


Euiys EBLE. 





Givaua de Borneil. 


GIRAUD DE BORNEIL. 


GirAUD DE BoRNEIL, who has been surnamed “ The Master of 
Troubadours,’’ was born of poor parents in Excédeuil, towards the 
close of the twelfth century. Different opinions are entertained as 
to the erotic nature of his character and compositions. While one 
chronicler speaks of his ‘‘dits subtils et ingénieuses pens¢es 
d’amour,’’ Hosbeadanus tells us that he boasted in his songs of 
never having been in love. Setting aside the improbability of such 
an assertion on the part of a professor of the gay science, we find 
that the fact is not borne out by internal evidence. We have a 
whole batch of his songs. Many of his pieces are addressed to a 
_ lady he calls ‘‘ Fleur de Lis.” The following is perhaps one of 
his best :~— 


FLEUR DE LIS. 


C'est le nom poétique de sa maitresse. 
La Curue de Ste Palade. 


Wnaar joy still lingers in my memory 

From her who holds my heart in durance dear ! 

Lately I passed ’mid garden greenery, 

Where bloomed the flowers, where birds sang blithe and clear : 
Where rested I, till presently there came 

She whom‘! dare my Fleur de Lis to name. , 

Rapt were my eyes ; quickly my fond heart beat ; 

Since ne'er another can my fealty own. 

My love I give to her, and her alone. 


For her re-echoes still my minetrelsy, 

For her I shed full oft a happy tear. 

Still do I turn me, like a devotee, 

To where first came her gentle presence near. 
Sweet Fleur de Lis ! queen of each other dame, 
Why vainly still my adoration claim ? 

Since none but thou to reign supreme is meet, 

If but to others as to me were shown 

Those charms, thy praise would ring from zone to 


How happy might I dare thy bard to be, 

And spread thy many virtues far and near ; 
The universe my audience then shouldst be, 
And all in ecstasy my message bear. 
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But no, I dare not spread abroad thy fame, 
Lest enemies may turn it to thy shame. 
No lips profane that secret must repeat, 
All who thy gertle name and lineage own, 
Deep in my heart of hearts I’d gladly throne. 


“See,” say the mockers of my constancy, 

“ He proudly walks as though earth held no fear.” 
Aye, proud I am thy servitor to be ; 
When thou art by none other see I near. 
When far away still turn I to that same 
Sweet spot from which thy happy radiance came. 
Still with my heart 1 hold a converse sweet, 
Could poet love as I, yet to his lone, 
Fond heart xo¢ speak in deep affection’s tone ? 


In another scnnet he laments over the decadence of true love: 
and complains that the age appeared to him to have degenerated, 
because love and song held not the high place in the world’s esteem 
they had formerly. Why the troubadour should write in this 
strain it is difficult to understand, as it is quite certain that, though 
morality might have been at a low ebb, the age of chivalry and 
troubadours was then at its height. 

Giraud was in his very soul a troubadour. Not one of the 
fraternity followed his profession with greater zeal than he; none 
had the power of enlisting the attention of his auditory so com- 
pletely as this one. 

From the evidence of Peire d’ Auvergne we learn that this poet 
established his reputation in 1180 ; and it must have been about 
this time that he visited Spain. Many of his songs are addressed 
to kings of that country, amongst others to Ferdinand III. of 
Castile, and to Alphonsus IX. of Leon. 

Borneil’s mode of living was very differant from that usually 
pursued by troubadours. He employed the winter in frequenting 
the schools and in study. In the summer, accompanied by two 
jongleurs to sing his songs, he travelled about from court to court. 
What he gained by his labours he gave to poor relations, and 
made large presents to the church of Sideuil in his native country. 

Dante, in his ‘‘ Inferno,’’ mentions this writer, and places him 
far below Arnaud Daniel. 


Giraud de Borneit. 


By Grraup DE BORNEIL 


“Tl faut la supposer chantée sous la fenétre de l’appartement od dort le 
chevalier en bonne fortune, par un ami de celui-ci, qui a passé la nuit en 
gentinelle.”—FAURIEL. 


Awake, comrade, from thy happy sleep ! 

Here, where my weary watch I keep; 

I see a radiance from afar, 

Which marks, I know, the morning star, 
The dawn will soon be here. 


I seek thy sleep with song to break ; 
The world will soon once more awake. 
Within the wood, on every spray, 
The wild bird hastes to greet the day. 


The dawn will soon be here, 


Forth from the casement look and see, 
How well I watch, and faithfully. 
Loox how, before the light of day, 
The orbs of heaven pale their ray. 


The dawn will soon be here. 


Brave comrade, in my zeal for thee, 
To Mary did I bend the knee, 

And pray that vigil I might keep ; 
Yet, still unheeding, thou dost sleep. 


While dawn will soon be here. 


NO DAY. 


No night shall veil heaven’s endless day ; 
Sweet, wouldst thou know the reason why ? 


Because, while there my footsteps stray, 
Thou, too, wilt be for ever nigh. 


No night along the Golden beach, 
Or oe'r the fields of Asphodel ; 

Ah, me! our present feelings teach 
‘The secrets of the future well. 


For bright though be the golden light, 
I heed it not if thou’st away ; 


AN AUBADE, or DAWN SONG. 
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Giraud ae Borneit. 


With thee there is for meno night— 
Apart from thee there is no day. 


To-day the sun shines bright and warm, 
Yet, e’en in that life-giving ray, 

T fail to trace its wonted charm, 

Since thou, life’s sunshine, art away. 


To-morrow may be veiled in gloom, 
Yet I, by thy dear side may see 

The gleam that soon beyond the tomb, 
Shall steep my soul in ecstasy. 


Mavrice Davies, 





































Love's Futremity. 


LOVE'S EXTREMITY. 
EDITED BY JAMES GILLIES. 


“Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love.” 
‘Potontus.—Hamlet, Act ii., Scene ii. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


To-paY, just before noon, a shadow crossed the light, I looked up 
from the lesson I was giving the children, and saw Mr. Dalziel and 
his second wife standing in the open doorway. 

He is much altered, that complacency of wealth that clothed 
him like a garment has slipped from his shoulders, and if you 
look deep you may see in him a discontented soul stripped of 
the robe it prided itself upon. Changed or unchanged, he has yet 
force and passion enough left, for his angry words came like a snow. 
swelled mountain torrent. He was sinking into calm, when he said 
that I was the cause of the misery that had come to him, and 
vengeance would surely follow me, and called me “the artful 
child of an over-speculative begyar.”’ 
~~ Unjust as his words were, I heard them without recfimination. 
My troubles have taught me some forbearance ; and I thought that 
it was to silence the upbraidings of his own conscience that he 
denounced me. 

His wife stood by meanwhile, silent and self-possessed. She is 
of a reserved nature, and had I not known aforetime the workings 
of her face, I might have thought her an impassive spectator; but 
the slight dilation of her nostrils, and the curve of her lips showed 
me that she enjoyed the scene. She had clothed herself sumptuously, 
and her dress was, after its kind, a perfect framework to her face. 

Lazarus, lying among his friends the dogs, may have admiired 
the rich man’s grandeur, as, clad in his purple and fine linen, Dives 
swept past the beggar at his gates; and I admired Mrs. Dalziel’s 
dress, though her presence alone would have sufficed to show me 
the time.wornness of my belongings ; her beauty being one of those 
gems that require ornamented cabinets. 

Had I met Mr. Dalziel’s passion with superior passion, and 
after finishing my store of invective, drowned my rage in womanish 
tears, I should have felt better to-night than I do feel. Exhaustion 
after victory would have been mine, instead of this aching conflict 
of question and reply. 
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But he is my lover’s father, and the memory of love helped me 
‘to silence. Let me take courage—the story that explained his 
anger is not all sadness; in narrating it, I shall have a fuller 
remembrance of my lover’s presence—I shall hear his voice, look 
into his eyes, and be warmed once again with their tenderness. 

My name is Mary Fraser, I am the National Schoolmistress at 
Laytonston, a village some miles from Lamport, a northern metro- 
polis of coal and iron, and I have a beautiful little school-house to 
live in; wnder one roof with the school. School and teacher's 
house were both built by the lord of the manor, and presented to 
the villagers. 

It is rather paradoxical that I should hold this post; for my 
father was the pastor of one of those Nonconformist chapels that as 
far'as temporalities go you liken to’old sea margins, left high and 
bare by the subsidence of the water. The families whose fore. 
father’s built the chapel had prospered, and their homes were too 
far out of town for Mount Gérizim, which is the name of the place, 
to be within'an easy Sunday drive. Worldly prosperity, too, desires 
a good social position, and a Churchman is always more respectable 
than a Dissenter; and the congregation who gathered together 
week after week in the old building were, with four or five excep- 
tions, strugeling shopkeepers and mechanics. 

Mv father’s talents might have raised him to a much bigher 
connexional position than the minister of Mount Gerizin had, but he 
was not worldly wise ; and the chapel-house held associations for 
him that glorified the dark rooms. He had spent his honeymoon 
in them, and my mother had died young there ; he could not of his 
own will leave the place where he had had glimpses of heaven and 
the full sight of death. 

Unlike ‘many self-sacrificing widowers, he had not taken a 
second wife for the sake of his motherless child, and he was one of 
those'*men “who need a loving woman for a staff and comforter, and 
who ‘ate formed by nature to be the happiest under a kindly 
tyranny ; for after: my mother’s death my grandmother had come to 
live with him, and in her he had a friend bound to him by bands 
of loveandsympathies of near kindred. Children discern character 
by’ instinct, ‘and my eyes were early open to my grandmother's 
heriosm. © T could see elements of weakness in my father’s nature ; 
but ‘in her I could not in the present, nor can I in remembrance, 
see the ‘shadow of an imperfection, from my earliest recollection 
until the hour when she lay down to die. I have nothing but loving 
words ‘and kindly judements and actions to record. 

We'had ‘a ‘very narrow income, but through her management 
‘we"'were not poor, and we had wherewithal to help our neighbours. 

Those ‘troubles of domestic work that burden the housekeepers of 
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e to-day were unfelt in our home; my grandmother was skilful in 

‘household duties, and felt it no cause for shame to be discovered by 
her richer acquaintance in the performance of needful hand-soiling 
Jabour ; nor occasion of trouble or anger when she heard that some 
of the better-to-do of the church members foolishly thought “that 
their minister would have been wiser had he engaged a housekeeper 
‘and left his mother in the background of her native village ;”’ for 
she was by birth a Scottish peasant. 

In spite of, or perhaps by favour of her origin, riches were indif. 
ferent to her. John Smith with ten thousand pounds a year was 
held to be neither better nor worse than John Smith with ten 
shillings a week. She stands alone in my experience; for your 
despiser of money is mostly blind to the virtues of its owner and 
sharp-eyed to his faults ; and the caste of wealth is nowhere greater 
than in our religious communities, where a miserable sinner of a 
millionaire will confess his sins as though he condescended to his 
Maker by making himself guilty. 

So far as outward circumstances go my childhood was happy ; 
but we are much straitened in providing happiness for children— 
original sin, hereditary transmission of temperament, or whatever 
you choose to call the principle, confronts us like a hydra; thus, 
though I hada wealth of expressed love to draw from, my heart 
still desired the unattainable expression of my mother’s love, and 
the happiest hours of my childhood were spent sitting on the flat 
stone that covered her grave, with my doll in my arms, wiere I told 
my child (as I called her), in whispers, imaginary stories of my 
mother’s history, or I foolishly prayed fervently that an angel might 
come down and remove the stone from off the grave; for I fancied 
that I should be nearer to her if I could, with childish palm, stroke 
the earth that covered her body. 

Of course 1 had been told of the immortality of the soul; but I 
had two conceptions of my mother, one as an intangible, white. 
winged angel, a denizen of heaven, and the other as a sweet-faced 
woman, sleeping with my little brother on her breast, under that 
heavy weather-stained stone,-and my child’s heart preferred the 
second imagination to the first. | 

It was’ necessary that I should be taught to work for my living. 
My father saw in me an aptgge for teaching, and I was trained for 
this post. 

Let me give here the thanks that I owe. 

I bad never liked the deacons of Mount Gerizim. It is wonder- 
ful how clever some religous men are in tormenting ; and they, who 
were supposed to be chosen from the Church members for their pre. 
eminent spirituality could torture my father so effectually that for 
days after their fault-findings he would be unable to study, to visit 
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his people, or even to pray. So varied were their accusations, that 
I said they held him the scapegoat for the sins of the whole 
congregation; but instead of sending him into the wilderness to 
suffer the penalty alone, they kept him in their presence, that 
they might load him constantly with offences. 

We say that a man is often his own Nemesis, and it is true that 
my father suffered fora past folly. My mother had a fortune of £200, 
Anxious, for her sake, to make a good use of the money, he invested 
it in a new company. The company was bankrupt within the 
year; and the shareholders were ruined. Then the deacons, chief 
of whom was Mr. Dalziel, lent my father the money to buy back his 
books and furniture. Through economy, the money and its.interest 
were repaid, but the obligation incurred was stamped indelibly 
upon my father’s memory. He was-.over-conscientious, and what 
many men—most men—would have felt to bea trifling matter fully 
atoned for, were atonement needed, by the loss and suffering that 
followed the speculation, was to him a transgression of the precept 
against hastening to be rich. Common-place people take us at our 
own yalue, unless by rating ourselves too highly we prick their 
vanity ; and the deacons seeing my father lamenting his fault in 
spiritual sackcloth and ashes, chose to think him cuilty. They held 
it no sin for a business man to be burnt over the fingers in taking 
speculative chesnuts out of the fire, but fora pastor of the faithful 
to lose money in a bubble company was, judging by my father’s 
remorse, a crime of a damnatory class, and he was henceforth their 
subordinate, and the butt of their ill humours. 

But they helped me to this place. 

Now, let me tell you something of my lover, and I have done 
with introduction. John Dalziel had a score of angularities of 
character but one purpose ; a will to elevate not himself only, but 
the class also to which he belonged—a purpose of idealising the 
tradesman element that subordinates our English society. His 
mother had taken care that as a boy he had been well schooled, and 
now he was working towards liis own education, that education 
which is a bringing out of the best of one’s self,a broadening of 
one's tenderness, and a strengthening of one’s spiritual sight. Jn 
minor points he was amiable ; he would sit. on a bench in a draught 
at chapel, and give up his cushioned seat-to any poor man, or 
neuralgic old maid; he would wait for dinner, or go dinnerless, 
and not call down condemnation on the head of the offender ; or, 
more, submit to having his books and papers arranged by an 
orderly maid-servant, without special outward sign of vexation. 
He was not everlastingly contrasting himself in the present with 
what he had been in the past ; but his bedy and mind went together 

to make alarge nature without meanness, and with well- extended 
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though he could not yet tolerate intolerance ; for let Mr. 


: Dalziel, in his hearing, assert some dogma, or censure some belief 
that went against his own creed, in the autocratical tone that made 


you think he believed he patronised the universe by living in this 
world, and you saw John's worst side at once. Forgetting filial 
reverence, he would speak sharply to his father, as he might have 
done to a foolish fellow, his equal in age, who had no extraordinary 
claim upon bis forbearance. 

I saw a thousand virtues in him. To my mind he was born to 
be a leader of men. . I gave him the qualities of the noblest heroes ; 
his fine stature, and his stalwart breadth of figure, confirmed me in 
my judgment, for the physical endowments of your book heroes are 
mostly in accordance with their mental attitudes. I wondered how 
I came to have such a lover. He had a good face, a broad forehead 
with space between the eyes, and well: marked eyebrows ; he had fait 
hair, keen blue-grey eyes, that softened and dilated when he looked 
on things that pleased him, and mobile lips that curved and 
quivered with joy or pain. 

His mother had interested herself in my lonely childhood, and 
he and I had enough association as children to have memories in 
common, and not enough familiarity to blind us to each other's 
good qualities. 

Mrs. Dalziel was dead ; her husband had prospered until he was 
one of the first shipwfights in Lamport; and I, a national school- 
mistress, was surely no fit person for his only son. 

That was how matters stood two years ago. 


CHAPTER II, 


IT was evening, the children had gone home an hour before, 
and I had had the meal so dear to most women, my tea. “The work 
that remained for me before I was at liberty to throw aside my 
character of school-mistress and workwoman, and enjoy a little 
dutiful, self-improvement, or a soft discoursing of music, was work 
that I could do best alone, without quick eyes watching me, or 
childish voices circling the quiet waters of my thought. IT had 
exercises to correct, needlework to fix, and personally my school 
gown to mend, where acareless boy had rent it from the waist. My 
fire was bright, and my room:in order ; for J cannot enjoy an untidy 
leisure. I expected no guest to-night, the rain fell heavily, and the 
the roads I knew would be almost impassably muddy. I was happy 
nevertheless, the imagination of love-making is sometimes a plea. 
santer pastime than the reality ; even the downfall of rain, added to 
my pleasure, by, through force of contrast, enhancing the homely 
comfort of my fireside. Yet, 1 confess that my pulse quickened 
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when there was a hand on the door latch, and I heard a known 
footstep in the small entrance passage. Needlework, exercises, study, 
dress-mending, must be left until morning, while I tried to charm 
my lover, and repay him for his wintry walk. It was not a very 
hard study, love has intuitions, and as far as the power of loving was 
given to me, [ loved him ; so, according to his humour I arranged 
my behaviour. Ifhe was moody or thoughtful; I played music with 
a soul, or sat quietly with my sewing in hand beside him, while he 
meditated on the subject that occupied him or thought it through, 
and laid it aside. If he was idealistic or energetic, I listened to his 
plans for the improvement of his fellow-workmen, and brought 
appreciative words or tender raillery to help him. Sometimes we 
sat hand-in-hand for hours together, without speech, feelinz the 
silence too enjoyable to be broken. 

* Tonight it was written that we were to have our only quarrel, 
and that I was to learn something of the unsuspected weakness of 
my own temper. 

When he sat in his accustomed chair at the fireside, I saw from 
his face that something troubled him; for the upright wrinkle on his 
forehead tightened the skin on his temples, and now and again he 
bit the corner of his lip. My fingers were busy with the needle, 
and I waited until he spoke. 

‘Molly, who do you think is staying at my father’s ?”’ 

‘* Your father’s ward, Agnes Miller.”’ 

He laughed. “ What occult means of knowing your neighbour's 
affairs have you t—are you a witch ?”’ 

I nodded. 

‘* What do you think is my father’s motive in bringing her to 
stay at our house ?”’ 

** Ts she alone ?”” 

** Alone—what must you think of us—of course not; my aunt 
Martha is with her for propriety’s sake.”’ 

“She is very beautiful.’’ 

** It is the first time I have héard my aunt so complimented. ’’ 

His words irritated me. Martha Daiziel is an ugly woman, whose 
whole life seems to have had only two aims, the family aggrandisement 
and her own comfort ; and Agnes Miller’s-beauty is undeniable, the 
beauty of rounded outline and lithesome movement, crowned with 
a soothing perfection of face, that would make most men judge of 
her as a tenderly sympathetic companion. I had known her from 
childhood, and thought that I saw her face was only a mask, not 
the shadow of apure soul. I could not claim the same insight for 
my lover, and had dreaded that she might be brought into the field 
against me ; for my experience of her had shown a stealthy, cat-like 
pursuit of her objects, and an almost certain attainment of them. 
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_ Her very name aroused these sleeping fears, and I was in no 
humour to be teased. I said sharply :— | 
“Your father wishes you to marry, Agnes Miller—he is wise: 
her money wou'd help you forward in the world. You will repre. 
sent the town and your own views in parliament before long— 
perhaps be prime minister. She will be a wife that most men will 
envy you, and who am I that I should stand in your way ?’ 

“*The children of this world are in their generation, wiser than 
the children of light.’ Do you place my father in the first 
category ?’’ . 

“That goes without saying,” 

It was wrong te say this of Mr. Dalziel to his son, for I know 
that however we may disparage our relatives, we wish to preserve 
the privilege for ourselves, and wince if ovhers use it. 

“Come, Molly, don’t be so hard! When a fellow is tempted by 
the devil to do a meanness, he has a right to expect his good angel 
to help him to resist the temptation.”’ 

“Then you have been tempted to marry Agnes Miller ?’’ 

“ All the day I have had seductive visions of myself in pariia- 
ment; the working man’s candidatemnay, I have even been in 
imagination the ‘leader of the opposition ;’ and with, as you say, a 
wife that most men would envy me.”’ 

He stopped, I did not see at the time that had he proposed this 
meanness, as he called it, he would not have told me of the 
temptation, and I suppose he saw my pain in my face. 

“Molly ?”’ How softly he spoke, no mother could ‘have soothed 
a loved ailing child more tenderiy ! I answered the word, and not 
the tone— 

“Yes,”’ 


“Do you remember the night— ?’’ he stammered and blushed. I 
felt: hot, too, but I finished the sentence for him— 

“The night you first told me you loved me? Yes, your father 
was willing then that you should marry me. It was the night 
your mother died, and when we came down together from her death. 
chamber ; we were both greatJy.troubled, and you said, ‘ Molly, you 
are the only woman I have to love and think for now ;’ and T-let. 
you kiss me and lean your head on my shoulder—that was all.” 

I looked down when I had spoken; my words had pierced my 
heart ; for when I let him kiss. me, I had felt that the caress was as 
solemn a betrothal as any marriage ceremony could be, and that 
I was dedicated by it to him and his interests, as sacredly as any 
vestal to the holy fire by her oath. 

‘John, I love you well enough to bid you obey your father 
without thought of me.”’ 

He let my hand fall, 
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“Nay,” he said, ‘ you know nothing of love when you can 
seriouly bid me marry another woman.”’ 

Woman like, when I saw that he was grieved, I wished to 
throw myself spiritually at his feet and ask forgiveness for my mis. 
apprehension, but pride withheld me; “ what have you said or done 
so much amiss?” it asked. ‘‘ You are poor in money, but you can 
work, and you need not cause discord in a family; and for vour love, 
which he doubts, and your pain at its disappointment, yuu can bear 
all’ ‘You have the days fully occupied, but the nights are your own 
to fight against trouble in. Let him go, and be done with the strugzle 
at once.’’ After what seemed an age of silence, he rose to go, and 
bade me “ Good-night."’ I did not speak ; he turned to leave me; 
I let him open the door. Then I broke the spell, and called him 
by his name; he looked back at me, and how was it? his arms 
held me, my face was hidden on his shoulder, and we had no need 
for words of explanation or forgiveness. When he did speak it was 
to ask— 

**Did* you think that ours was to be ‘faded bliss, faded so 
soon?’ I had a sleepless night. Doctors tell us that passion of any 
kind is not good for bodily health ; that the man who would live 
long must be something Jike a snail,easy, slow-going, and not over- 
troubled with feeling. AJl my hopes for this world, all the joys and 
sorrows, all the endearments, all the differences of opinion, and 
unities of interest and hopes that go to make up the best state for 
most women, that of a happy marriage, depended for me on one 
thread, my lover’s constancy. The strength of the fibre was now to 
be tested ; and I knew it would be thoroughly proved when Martha 
Dalziel had a hand in the trial. For I had offended her years ago, 
and had, until now, neither desired nor obtained her forgiveness. 
T laughed aloud, as I remembered the manner of my offence. 

One sultry Sunday afternoon, when she was comfortably settled 
to rest ina shady corner of her sister-in-law’s drawing-room, an 
open copy of Baxter's Saint's Mest and a packet of sweetmeats on 
her lap, we had disturbed her by speaking in high tones. She 
revenged herself by lecturing us on propriety, good manners, and 
reverence to elders, illustrating her words by the story of the 
stern Elijah, the children of the prophets, and the bears. We 
listened patiently until the exertise was over, then John turned to 
me and quoted, from the Vicar of Wakefield, the fine laily’s ex- 
clamation at the impromptu ball. I concurred in’ Dr. Primrose’s 
opinion ‘as to the coarseness of the words; but the gravity with 
which he spoke, and the mischievous twinkling of his eyes, were 
too much for my composure, and though ‘I made my utmost efforts 
to restrain myself, I laughed immoderately, and made, by this mis- 
conduct, an enemy of Miss Dalziel. She forgave her nephew after 
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than they can forgive girls, and he was her nephew; my offence 
was ranker in her eyes, she fancied my taughter savoured of ridicule, 
and I felt her ill-will again and again. 

I was self-accused also. Until to-night I had despised most 
other women as frivolous, weak, and worldly, and had seen much 
heroism in my own resistance to the natural longing for an easy 
living purple and fine linen. Most of us have knowingly or un- 
knowingly our imaginary standard of perfection, and my personal 
ideal of womanhood had been a complete submergence of one’s self 
in one’s lover. I desired to be soul of his soul, and spirit of his 
spirit. My ambition—for I had ambition—was to be gratified by 
shining with the reflected ylory from his brightness. That was the 
imagination ; this was the reality. So long as his actions and words 
accorded with my will, I was ready to listen and admire; while 
the unconscious flattery of his looks and manner showed me that I 
held the strongest place in his heart, 1 was ready to shadow his 
sentiments; but when there was a thought of another woman 
ousting me from my citadel, a mention of a temptation to make her 
his wife, I lost my temper, spoke sharply of his father, then, 
touched by his hand-clasp into remembrance of past tenderness, [ 
bade him obey his father and leave the woman he loved. No three. 
volume heroine, no ‘‘ Tilburnia raving mad in white satin,’’ could 
have acted more foolishly. From judging of myself as almost a 
demigod, I fell to the other extreme, and was overwhelmed in my 
own weakness, and could endure to stay in the house no longer; 
feeling as the prisoner in the Venetian dungeon must have felt, 
when the walls, roof, and floor drew gradually together, until he 
was smothered or crushed to death. I rose, dressed, and went out 
for a walk in the early morning darkness. The rain was over, a 
sharp frost had set in, and the stars were very bright. The sight 
of their splendour solaced me; how many myriads of unfortunates 
had they looked down upon, wretches whose hearts had throbbed 
with fiercer pains than mine, wretches whose trial was over, and 
who doubtless now recognised-the salutary influences of the-disci- 
pline they had undergone. I also was in the care of the Great 
Father ; my weakness, follies, faults were to be expurgated by a 
merciful hand, and the thoroughly cleansed palimpsest was to have 
a fairer character traced upon it. Assured of help and attainment 
of the goodness I desired—assured, too, of the everlasting happiness 
these had reached—I went back to my own house inexpressibly 
comforted, and set to work to correct the exercises, to fix the 
needlework, and to mend my gown. 
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IN THE GARDEN, 


Tae flowers in the garden looked gaily up 
To the face of their lady fair ; 
And the smallest daisy held out its cup 
For the sunshine when she was there ; 
No withering petal or drooping leaf 
Betrayed to the heaven that life was brief. 


“Ye Roses, as pure as the thoughts of spring, 
Roses, as rich as the summer’s dreams ; — 
Ye grow for my tenderest cherishing, 
With a golden joy the whole air teems. 
Oh, what is the woe that ne’er casts its shade 
Upon childhood’s realm, where no bloom can fade ?”’ 


A poet sang softly a wondrous strain 
He had learned from a nightingale ; 
It was half a yearning, and half a pain 
Aud the soul of an olden tale— 
It thrilled to the heart of the lady fair, 
She dropped the wreath she had twined to wear. 


ELLys ERLE. 


